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ABSTRACT 

Data were collected from a total of 110 WIN. (Work 
Incentive Programs) Employability Development Teams to obtain 
information regarding the staffing composition of WIN teams, the 
extent to which distribution of job effort among team members 
emphasizes duty area specialization by job position title, the style 
of functioning in making client-oriented decisions, and the extent to 
which these factors contribute to the teams" effectiveness in the 
accomplishment of team and client goals* Hajor findings and 
recommendations showed and suggested that: (1) The more effective 
teams are those that deemphasize the separation among job position 
specialties in distributing the teams' work activities; (2) 
guidelines for staffing of WIN teams should consider four basic job 
position specialties instead of the current five. (These four are 
coe.ch, counselor, job developer, and the clerical position* The 
wor^c-training specialist position was deleted*); (3) it is important 
that, all team members receive team training as a-necessary condition 
for its impact on team performance; and (4) teams located in areas of 
relatively low unemployment routinely refer enrollt^es considered not 
job-ready to WIN Orientation and use this period of enrollment to 
interact with them in developing employability goals and plans* 
(TA) 
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SCOPE OF THE STUDY 



The present study waa designed to obtain information regarding the staffing 
composition of WIN teams; the work activities performed by the different manpower 
specialties represented on the teams; the ways in which teams utilize and coordinate the 
efforts of team members and client during employability planning and decision making; 
and the extent to which these factors contribute to the teams' effectiveness in the 
iLccomplishment of team and client goals. 



MAJOR FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Duties and Tasks Performed 

, Analysis of data collected on duties and tasks performed by WIN team members 
resulted in five job position descriptions. These descriptions emphasize specialties in 
- major duty areas for each job position consistent with expectations based oh the WIN 
team guidelines. 

The coaches are identified with the major expenditure of effort in the duty area 
concerned with provision of supportive services and monitoring of enrollee progress, and 
to a lesser extent in record maintenance and procedures. 

Counselors expend their greatest level of effort in taslws directly concerned with 
developing enrollees' employability goals» and a ^sser but still distinctive level of effort in 
three other areas— supportive services and monitoring of enrollee progress; initial assign- 
ment of enrollees; and monitoring and provision of education, work, and training 
component resources. 

Job developers expend their major effort in the area of job development and 
placement, and a secondary lower level of effort in monitoring and provision of educa- 
tion, work, and training components. 

Work-training specialists appear more as generalists than do persons in the other 
positions and tend to distribute their effort more evenly over all duty areas; it is this 
relative lack of duty area identification that makes their job. position profile distinctive. 

Clerical members of the teams focus their time primarily in the two duty areas of 
record maintenance and procedures, and receipt and processing of referrals. 

A major finding of this study has been that the more effective teams are those that 
deemphasize the separation among job position specialties in distributing the teams' work 
load and involve all team members in a broader range of the teams' work activitie8>^' 
Detailed job position descriptions based on these more effective teams are presented ih 
the final chapter of this report. 

Team Staffing Patterns 

WIN team staffing recommended in the WIN Handbook consists of five job position 
specialties: coach, counselor, job developer, work-training specialist, and clerk- 
stenographer. Data in the present study were collected from a total of 110 teams 
distributed among 33 sta^;es. Teams staffed with the full five position staffing pattern 
constituted only 35% of these 110 teams. Order of priority when less than five positions 
were staffed starts with the counselor as the position almost always staffed; second 
priority is for the coach; third priority is essentially a "tie" between the job developer 



and the clerk; and finally, least frequently staffed is the work-training specialist 
position. 

Results of the study indicate that guidelines for staffing of WIN teams should 
consider, four basic job position specialties instead of the current five. These four are: 
coach, counselor, job developer, and the clerical position. The staff element deleted in 
this recommendation is the work-training specialist. 

Two types of evidence support this staff deletion: 

(1) The job position descriptions presented in this report (Chapter 4) indicated 
that the work-training specialist tends to senj as an apprentice or assistant to both the 
counselor and the job developer and, in addition, is &equently cast as the supervisor of 
the coach and clerk. Thus, the individual serving in this position has no particular 
caseload services or specialty identification. 

(2) Teams staffed with the full five job positions show evidence of relatively 
high role disagreement among team members more often than do teams staffed with 
fewer than the five positions. The paygrade and experience hierarchy of the Employment 
Service, as it affects WIN team structure, appears to be, first, the counselor who is 
usually the team leader; next, job developer; third, work-training specialist; and coach and 
clerk approximately "tied" for the lowest pay and experience level positions. 

It appears that when the team has all five positions staffed, the presence of the 
work-training specialist position, as it has been implemented, reduces the team'b effective- 
ness. It should be made clear that it is not the incumbent with that job title who is the 
problem, it is the staffing structure considered within the context of the Employment 
Service. 'This position, as assistant to both the counselor and the job developer and as 
supervisor of the coach and clerk, has the effect of separating the team into status layers 
and minimizing the job duty communication and coordination interaction between the 
counselor and the job developer on the one hand, and the coach on the other hand. The 
coach's major duty responsibility of monitoring the enrollees' progress during enrollment 
make close communication between this person and the counselor and the job developer 
very important. 

Team Member and Team Training 

A major finding of this study concerns in-service team training and the conditions 
under which training has an impact on team performance. These data stress the impor- 
tance of all team members' receiving team training as a necessary condition for its impact 
on team performance. 

When these conditions are met, the training appears to provide a common frame of 
reference for team members that reduces confusion regarding the nature of each other's 
job role and provides an initial basis for the development of effective functioning. 
Additional major effects of team training vary depending on the length of time team 
members have worked together. Teams whose members have all received training exhibit 
a more thorough approach to employability planning and, particularly among the less 
experienced teams, the use of tearb conferences to accomplish planning and decision 
making. While the use of team conferences has generally been stressed very heavily in 
training, it was found in this study, that the majority of teams using conferences are not 
able to use them effectively. This is attributed to a general failure to conduct team 
training beyond an initial "one-shol" session. 
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Currently, the most effective coordination of team member efforts and development 
of employability planning appears to come about as a combined result of team training 
and longer periods of team member experience in working together. Again, a necessary 
- condition- is that all of the team members have received the training. These tnams appear . 
to achieve their more effective functioning through informal working relationships. They 
tend to deemphasize job position specialties in distributing the team's workload and 
involve all team members in a broader range of the team's work activities. Their greater 
effectiveness is demonstrated not only in terms of better communication and coordina- 
tion among team members but, also, in terms of higher rates of successful program 
outcome for their enrollees (ranging from 25 to 60% of program terminations). 

The devdopment of greater team effectiveness through the combination of team 
training for all team members and 15 months or more of subsequent experience in 
working together is encouraging to note. However, because of normal team member 
turnover and the general absence of follow-up training, not many teams are likely to 
develop effective performance by this formula. Our observations indicate that team 
training sessions were usually held when WIN projects were initiated, but that most states 
did not have the capability of continuing these efforts to meet either normal follow-up - 
requirements or the problem of team mefmber turnover. These observations also suggest 
that subsequent training conducted by state offices has generally been restricted to, 
instruction on changes in administrative policies and forms. 

^"raining of Employability Development teams represents a problem that extends 
bt^yond *.he WIN program. With the anticipation of the Family Assistance Program (FAP) 
and Cii'B extension of the team approach to other manpower programs, the response in 
some states has been to transfer key personnel from existing WIN teams to serve as cadre 
for on-the-job development of new teams. This degrades the effectiveness of the existing 
WIN teams and provides, at best, an inadequate approach to the training of new teams. 

For further improvement of team effectiveness, it is recommended that a system be 
established for entry-level and follow-up training for team member job positions and 
teams as a unit. Present observations indicate that, in general, both individual job position 
and team training have had a very low priority, 

The focus of team and team member training should be on skills and knowledges 
that the team can use to influence program outcome for its enrollees. Currently these 
skills and knowledges vary considerably from state to state because of differential 
restrictions placed on the degree of control the team can exercise over, use of program 
resoxurces. For example, there appeal^ to be wide variation in the extent to which teams 
can actually identify and contract for training for individual enrollees. Teams that have 
little operational freedom in this regard have lost what is probably one of their most 
important tools for influencing program outcome for their enrollees. 

Disregarding current variations among states, training that focuses on the teams* 
ability to influence program outcome should include training in the following: the 
obtaining and utilization of local labor market information; the obtaining and utilization 
of information regarding local training resources; the accomplishing of training contracts 
for individual enrollees; conduct and use of er^iployability orientation training in working 
with the enroUee during development of employability goals; procedures for maintaining 
contact with the enrollee during training and the job entry follow-up period; and 
orgianization of the team's collective effort in a manner to support close communication 
and cioordination among themselves, with the enrollee, and with the wolf are 
representative. 
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Initial Assignment Practices 

During data collection, it was learned that regardless of variations in content, teams 
that tended to use orientation routinely as initial assignment for the not job-ready client 
emphasized its value in providing a period of time during which the team could interact 
with the enroUee and the enroUee could consider alternative goals before reaching a 
decision. 

Data from the present study suggest that teams located in areas of relatively low 
unemployment routinely refer enrollees considered not-job-ready to WIN Orientation and 
use this period of enrollment to interact with them in developing employability goals and , 
plans. Enrollees of these teams achieve relatively high rates of successful program' 
terminations. In contrast, teams located in areas of relatively high unemployment do not 
routinely refer the not-job-ready to WIN Orientation and instead tend to make initial 
assignments directly to work or training components. Since this generally done on the 
basis of one or two contacts with the enrollee this means that tentative employability 
plans and goals have been identified with very little interaction between the enrollee and 
the team. Enrollees of these teams have relatively low rates of successful program 
completion (fewer than 25% of all terminations). 

Conclusions drawn from these data have to be apprbached with caution; there is a 
modest relationship between successful termination rates and unemployment rates for the 
correspond'^'^g labor areas. However, if it is generally true that teams in areas of relatively 
high unemployment **skip over" the effort of working out employability plans with their 
enrollees, it seems unlikely that the assignments made to work and training components 
would lead to job placements. Thus, these iBndings raise a question regarding the extent 
to which the lower rates of progra^i sTiccess in areas of high unemployment are simply 
due to lack of available jobs, or are due to lack of team effort in working with enrollees 
to develop acceptable employability plans. Further study would be required to develop 
specific implications of these findings for program design and management. 
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Analyses of WIN Team Functioning and 
Job Requirements, Final Report 

Duties Performed and Style of Functioning, 
in Relation to Team Effectiveness 



Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

The Work Incentive Program (WIN) was established on the basis of amendments 
made in 1967 to the Social Security Actj under Part C, Title IV. The objectives of WIN- 
are to provide the necessary services and opportunities to enable potentially employable 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) to gain economic 
independence for themselves and their families. To this end, the WIN program was 
designed to make available, on an individual basis, vocational planning, education, train- 
ing, and job-placement services, while ' at the same time providing social supportive 
services necessary to enable the welfare recipient to participate. 

The U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) and the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW) share administrative responsibility for the WIN program. The 
United States Training Employment Service (USTES) is the agency v/ithui DOL that is 
responsible for developing and administering the program. WIN is sponsored and admin- 
istered at the state level by the state Employment Service and is staffed and conducted at 
the community level by the local Employment Services office. 

WIN has been described as an outgrowth of "earlier efforts to introduce the concept 
of occupational rehabilitation as a solution to the problems of welfare recipients" (1). 
Experience gained from the Community Work and Training Program and the subsequent 
Work Experience and Training Program, as well as other regular manpower programs, is 
cited as having led government planners to the view that these earlier efforts were not 
able to provide the scope of social and manpower services necessary to effectively assist 
the welfare recipient. 

The WIN program envisions making available a full range of employability develop- 
ment services, including vocational planning and counseling; education; job training in an 
institutional or work-experience setting; job placement; and post-placement follow-up* 
Concurrent with these services, the program would provide the supportive social services 
necessary to enable the welfare recipient to participate and develop his vocational skills. 
These services would include, in addition to continued welfare services and assistance 
payments, a WIN incentive payment during training, reimbursement for transportation, 
special training expenses and child care, and assistance in dealing with problems that 
might develop and interfere with the enrollee's continued participation in the program. 

In addition to a broader scope of services than in earlier efforts, a distinctive feature 
of the WIN program design is its emphasis upon individualizing the process of employa- 
bility development from the time the enrollee enters the program to 90-180 days after 
his job pl^bement. The welfare recipient referred to WIN is assisted by an Employability 
Development team, with whom he will work throughout the full period of employability 
development. 

The team will generally consist of a coimselor, trainir^g specialist, job developer, job 
coach, and a clerk. These individuals are expected to bring together skiUs and knowledges 
regarding: personal and vocational counseling; community resources for assistance in 
dealing with health, legal, and other personal or family problems; training opportunities 
and requirements for development of specific occupational goals; relevance of the various 
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goals to labor market opportunities; location of particular job opportunities in the local 
labor market; and the WIN program regulations, including how to use them to accomplish 
client objectives. 

The team is expected to integrate these skills and Imowledges and use them to assist 
the client in developing and accomplishing employability goals relevant to the regular 
labor market and to the client's needs and desires. In addition to the team's role in 
employability planning, and providing appropriate training and job placement oppor- 
tunities, the team is expected to maintain contact with the enroUee to provide supportive 
assistance, as needed, to deal with problems that might affect program paxticipation. 

The enrollir 8nt of AFDC recipients in WIN began in October 1968. By July 1969, 
38 states and the Trust Territories were participating and the enrollment was 62,000 (2); 
one year later, in July 1970, when inf or; nation regarding office location and staffing ^s 
solicited for this study, WIN programs had been funded in all but one state (3) and the 
enrollment had risen to approximately 90,000 (4). , 

As implementii^ion efforts have progress^^d, DOL has initiated studies to identify 
problems in the various subsystems of the WIN program model and to relate them to 
changes needed in program guidelines and/or the enabling legislation. Because of the 
recency of initiation of the program and the studies, final reports are currently available 
from only a few of these studies (5; 6, 7, 8, 9). While the immediate concern is 
improvement of the WIN program, it appears that "there is also major concern with the 
identification and further development of program concepts important to the planning 
and operation of manpower progi-ams under different types of legislative and adminbtxa- 
tive policies envisioned for the nea* future. 

Since implementation of the WIN program, the concept of teams (referred to as 
Employability Development teams) has been extended to the staffing of other DOL 
manpower programs. The type of staffing required to provide clients effective and 
efficient delivery of services at the local level is of concern to those administering the 
present program as well as to those developing policy and legislative requirements for 
future programs. The present study was undertaken to provide a detailed, systematic 
analysis of team and team member functioning in relation to the WIN team concept and 
to relate these findings to recommendations for current WIN program operations as well 
as their implications for staffing concepts in future manpower programs. 



OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the full study were to: 

(1) Analyze and describe how the WIN staffs function in the team context. 

(2) Analyze and describe how decisions are made with respect to the individual 
enrollee. 

(3) Make recommendations, from these analyses, for the fiui:her development 
and articulation of the WIN t^am concept— including team-member job 
descriptions, job entry level knowledge and skill requirements, .training 
objective outiines for in-service team training, and potential criteria for 
future use in evaluating team effectiveness. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

Work was divided into two successive phases, because of the scope of the data 
collection and analyses required to meet the final objectives. 



Phase 1 included the development of instruments and collection of data from twc 
samples of WIN teams. One sample required site visits for data collection; the second 
sample relied upon questionnaires that were mailed to selected teams. A report resulted 
from this phase> describing team staffing patterns; levels of experience, education, and 
retraining; and job activities performed by the staffs of 51 WIN teams from whom data 
were obtained during on-site visits (10). 

Phase 2, described in this report, focused on analyses of WIN team functioning 
based upon five groups or classes of variables: 

Group 1: Team staffing, training, and experience variables. 
Group 2: Team style of functioning in client-oriented decision making. 
Group 3: Team style of functioning in terms of job-position specialization. 
Group 4: Team interaction variables (i.e., role communication and spread of 
decision-maldng importance among team members and client), as 
criteria of effectiveness of style of functioning. 
Group 5: Indices of team accomplishment of caseload functions based on 
monthly caseload status reports. 
With the Phase 1 analyses as background, this report presents analyses, based upon the 
preceding variables, that form the data base for the conclusions and recommendations 
presented in this report. 

THE WIN TEAM STAFFING CONCEPT 



TEAM COMPOSITION 

WIN guidelines described a basic staffing pattern for the team, consisting of one 
counselor, one job developer, one work and training specialist, one coach, and one 
clerk-stenographer. 

In addition, local offices were urged to establish one to three pre-professional aide 
slots. These were to be on-the-job (OJT) training slots to be filled by enroUeea who 
would be trained to assist the coach in establishing rapport and maintaining contact with 
the other enrollees. Since these positions are not part of the regular staffing pattern, they 
will not be considered in the present discussion. 

The major duties described in the WIN Handbook (11) for each of the five basic 
team member positions are summarized as follows: 

Counselor . Counselors are expected to provide the full array of professional, 
vocational, and personal counseling services; to establish realistic employability plans for 
individual enrollees utilizing test results and other data available; and to act as coordina- 
tor and integrator of all team services provided. 

Job Developer . This position was originally listed as "manpower specialist," but 
is now more commonly referred to as "job developer." The person in this position is 
expected to work with the counselor as well as the outside employer and training 
agencies for the purpose of identifying and developing training situations needed to 
implement the employability plans of individual enrollees; to supervise and monitor these 
training situations to ensure that they meet program standards; and to provide job 
development and placement services, or, if these services are provided by the Employ- 
ment Services (ES) regular staff , to coordinate these services for th€^ team's enrollees. 

Work and Training Specialist: This person is to act as an 6«peditor of all services 
needed by enrollees, and is to see that needed services are actually provided. He is respon- 
sible for development of group activities dealing with work orientation subjects, such as how 
to get and hold a job; he assists the counselor by assisting enrollees with problems that do 
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not require referral to the counselor; he works with the job developer by serving as job 
development and placement coordinator for a portion of the team's caseload. 

Coach. This position is described as a pre-professional position. This person is 
expected to provide continuity to the relationship between the team and the individual 
enrollee during his enrollment. The coach is expected to be the team member to whom the 
enroUee^directly relates and the one the enrollee identifies as his immediate contact in the 
event of problems. The coach maintains follow-up contacts with the enrollee and the enroll- 
ee 's supervisor throughout training; he assists the enrollee in resolving minor problems that 
may arise and refers more difficult ones to the wprk and training specialist or the counselor; 
^he is expected to conduct sessions dealing with areas such as interpersonal relations, 
grooming, or money management, and participates in group counseling sessions. 

aerk-Stenographer. The WIN Handbook does not describe the duties of the 
clerk-stenographer. It assumes that the individual in this position is expected to provide 
general administrative and clerical assistance. 

These general duty descriptions suggest that the counselor, job developer, and coach 
are each expected to represent a different area of competency in the delivery of manpower 
services. The work and training specialist is apparently expected to have at least an assist- 
ant's level of competency in both the counselor 'p and the job developer's areas, in addition 
to his role as a general expediter of all services. These brief duty descriptions also provide a 
general idea of the major functions the team is expected to accomplish. 

As the guidelines note, in some localities it may not be practical to have the team 
provide all WIN services to its clients. For example, job development services for the team's 
enrollees may be provided by the regular Employment Service staff or contracted to another 
manpower agency in order to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort. 

STAFFING RATIO ^ 

Team staffing under the WIN team concept is also influenced by the number of 
enrollee slots authorized for a particular office location. The five team-member positions, 
staffed at one person per position, represent the basic staffing pattern for the WIN team. 
The WIN Handbook recommended an upper caseload limit of 200 enrollees for this team. 
This figure assumed that if a team had a full caseload of 200, tl>e enrollees would he 
distributed over different phases of the program in such a vray that the counselor's active 
caseload during any one period would not exceed 50 enrollees. 

This review of the staffing pattern and staffing ratio aspects of the team concept 
suggests that the WIN team was not designed as a "package" staffing concept to be imple- 
mented in an "all-or-none" fashion. It is perhaps better described as a modular concept, 
from which staffing positions can be selected and implemented to provide program services 
to WIN enrollees that could otherwise not be provided through arrangements with either 
on-going Employment Service or related programs. Thus, if, as in the earlier example, a local 
ES office had access to on-going job development services, WIN team staffing would not 
necessarily include a person in the job-developer position. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE TEAM STAFFING CONCEPT 



DATA BASE OF PRESENT STUDY 

This discussion summarizes major aspects of the sample selection made in this study. 
Detailed descriptions of procedures followed in selecting thes^" samples, collection of the 
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data, and the interviews and questionnaires used are presented in Appendix A. 

The sampling pool consisted of 43 states within the contiguous continental United 
States; Prior to selecting the states to be represented in the site-visit and mail samples, 
WIN team office locations within these states were classified into five office-type cate- 
gories. These jcategories were based upon two control factors: number of teams operating 
at a particular physical location, and size of the population in the surrounding com- 
munity. The five office-type categories are: 

Office Type I: Single-team offices; rural or small urban community.^ 
Office Type II: Single-team offices; small SMSA community.^ 
Ofi^ce Type III: Single-team offices; large SMSA community.^ 
Office Type IV: Two-to-three-teani offices; large SMSA community. 
Offilce Type V: Four-or-more-team offices; large SMSA community. 
The site-^visit sample was selected with the restrictions that only one team would 
participate from any one office and that only one office location of a particular office 
type could be selected within each state. Thus, if a state had office locations classified in 
each of the five office-type categories, a maximum of five office locations (or five teams), 
one from each category, could be identified for site-visit data collection. The same 
restrictions were imposed during selection of the mail-questionnaire sample with the 
additional restriction that specific office locations identified for the site-visit sample were 
not eligible for inclusion in the mail-questionnaire sample. The 51 teams of the site-visit 
sample were drawn from a total of 17 states. The 59 teams comprising the final 
mail-questionnaire sample were drawn from a total of 33 states. 



SUMMARY OF TEAM STAFFING PATTERN FINDINGS 

Information about team composition or staffing pattern was obtained from the WIN 
office supervisor for the 51 teams in the site-visit sample and the 59 teams in the final 
mail-questionnaire sample. A copy of the Advance Questionnaire sent to WIN office 
supervisors for the site-visit sample is presented in Appendix B, and the outline and data 
forms for the interview are in Appendix C. Detailed information regarding team staffing 
among the 51 teams of the site-visit sample was presented in the Phase 1 report of this 
study (11). The present discussion will focus on the extent to which the five-position 
pattern of the WIN team staffing concept was found to exist among the teams in«these 
two samples and on the identification of variations to the pattern. 

Team supervisors were not included in these staffing patterns unless they also carried 
out caseload service functions associated with one of the team-member positions, in 
which case they were classified imder the given job-position title. Specialized service staff 
who represent extra-team resources and are not considered members of any particular 
team are also not reflected in these staffing patterns. 

The 15 staffing patterns represented among the 51 teams studied during site visits 
^are shown in Table 14. These patterns range from a six-job position pattern to one based 
on two job positions. The WIN guidelines five-position pattern (coach, counselor, job 
developer, work-training specialist, and clerk-stenographer) occurred most frequently, 
although it was found in only 23 (45%) of the 51 teams. 

The staffing pattern data organized correspondingly for the 59 teams from which 
data were obtained by mail questionnaire are presented in Table 1-2. Overall diversity of 



^ Rural to small urban: city of under 50,000 not included in Standard Metropolitan Statistical. 
Area (SMSA). 

^SmaU SMSA: under 250,000. 
^ Large SMSA: over 250,000. 
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Table 1-1 

Team Staffing Patterns: Site-Visit Sample 
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staffing patterns is comparable to that noted in the site-visit sample. Eighteen different 
staffing patterns are represented among these 59 teams, ranging from the six-position 
pattern to a one-position team. In terms of the most frequently occurring patterns, the 
mail-sample teams reflect two modal patterns. The WIN guidelines five-position pattern is 
included in 25% (15) of these teams; in addition, another 25% are staffed for four of the 
five positions, excluding the work-training specialist position. 

What priority in job-position staffing occurs when staffing is for less than the basic 
five positions? Those teams with stafiBng patterns that failed to include all five of the 
basic team member job positions are presented in Table 1-3, in which the number of 
these teams containing a given job position is expressed as a percentage of the total 
number of the "incomplete'* teams. This table suggests that when fewer than the five 
team-guideline positions are staffed, the counselor's position is almost always filled, with 
the - remaining positions, listed in descending order of frequency, being coach, job 
developer, and clerical (or vice ver^a), and least frequently, work-training specialist. 



Table 1-2 

Team Staffing Patterns: Mail Sample 
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Type 


Team Member Job Positions 
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Office Types 
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The great diversity of staffing patterns shown in Tables Irl and 1-2 suggests that 
state sponsors either do not perceive the five-position WIN staffing concept as criticai to 
program effectiveness, or have found it impractical to implement for manpower or fiscal 
reasons. 
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Table 1-3 



Relative Frequency of Team Memter Job Positions When 
Full WIN Team Staff Is Not Used 

(Percent) 





Team Member Job Position 


Coach 


Counselor 


Job 
Developer 


Work-Training 
Specialist 


Clerk* 
Stenographer 


Site-Visit 
Mail 


82 
80 


96 
98 




68 
59 


50 
48 


61 
66 



Data collected on the job activities performed by the various team-member job 
positions resulted in five job-position profiles, with each emphasizing job duty specialties 
that are, in general, consistent with expectations based upon the WIN staffing concept. 
The findings regarding diversity of staffing patterns, coupled with these findings, empha- 
size the importance of focusing on the team as an operating unit if information of value 
is to be developed regarding factors affecting the team's accomplishment of their goals. 
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Chapter 2 

DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSES OF WIN TEAM FUNCTIONING 

ORGANIZATION OF THE ANALYSES 

The variables used and the approach taken to organize the analyses of WIN team 
functioning into three parts are discussed in this chrxpter. The analyses are presented in 
Chapter 3. 

Part I of the analyses focuses on team style of .functioning in decision making and 
on the manner in which caseload efforts are distributed among the various members of 
the team (i.e., extent of job position specialization). 

Analyses focusing on these two aspects of team functioning will be carried out from 
two perspectives. First, we will study the impact of team staffing, training, and expe- 
rience variables on style of decision making and division of labor in providing caseload 
services. Second, we will explore the relationship between these two style-of-functioning 
factors and two types of outcome criteria: (a) indices on the nature of team-member 
interaction in duty performance and decision making; (b) indices of accomplishment in 
providing caseload services, based upon monthly caseload status reports. 

The analyses are directed to two questions: Are there certain types of conditions 
associated with the office, team, or team members that appear to be necessary for the 
teams' development of certain styles of functioning? Are certain styles of functioning 
associated with more effective accomplishment of team objectives? 

Part II of the analyses will focus on office, team, and team-member characteristics 
and their relationships to indices of accomplishment of team objectives. The basic 
question addressed is: Are there certain types of conditions associated with the office, 
team, or team members which, by themselves^ appear to have an important influence on 
accomplishing team objectives? 

Part III of the analyses explores the relationship between indices of team accom- 
plishment in team-member interaction (nature of team interaction in duty performance 
and decision making) and indices of f^ccomplishment in the provision, of caseload services 
(based upon caseload status reports). The major question is: Does the extent to which 
clarity of role communication is achieved among team members, or the extent to which 
team members and the client are involves in decision making, have an impact on services 
accomplished? 

TEAM DECISION-MAKING AND DIVISION OF LABOR 



ASSESSING TEAM STYLE OF FUNCTIONING IN DECISION-MAKING 

Information describing the team's style of functioning in decision making was 
obtained from a semistructured interview conducted with the team leader or the team 
member who had served longest in that team. Thus, these data are available only for the 
site-visit sample. The objective of this interview was to trace, sequentially, contacts 
between the client and the WIN staff through the entire enrollment period. 
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The enrollment period was divided into three sequential phc>ses: Period 1, from time 
of referral by Welfare to time the enrollee starts initial assignment; Period 2, from start 
of initial assignment to start in first education, work, or job-skill training component; 
Period 3, from start in first education or training component to eventual job placement. 

The interview began with the first face-to-face contact between the WIN office and 
the client and elicited the following information regarding this and each succeeding 
contact: 

(1) Job position identity of WIN staff members making the contact. 

(2) Purpose of the contact. 

(3) Whether "particular contact was routine for all clients, or whether nature 
and type of contact depended upon client's individual circumstances or 
characteristics. 

(4) Nature of decisioivs, if any, made on basis. of che contact; who makes them; 
how; what courses of action result. 

(5) Whether next contact was always the same, regardless of results of this 
contact; if not, description of the alternatives and basis used for selection 
among them. 

A copy of the interviewer outline is contained in Appendix D. These interviews were 
reviewed and scored independently by two senior members of the research staff. A 
detailed description of the scoring and reliability of the scoring categories is contained in 
Appendix A. 

Information from the interviews provided a basis for identifying events relevant to 
three major client decision points-enrollment, initial assignment, and identification of 
employability plan goals. Four characteristics of teams' style of functioning were identi- 
fied and scored in reference to three decision points, as illustrated in Table 2-1. The four 
characteristics are as follows: 

(1) Time-phasing of decision points-'the three decisions, made sep irately or 
conjointly in time. 

(2) Alternative decisions and courses of action utilized at enrollment and initial 
assignment for the not-job-ready. 

(3) Number of team members having decision-related contact with the client or 
enrollee prior to making the decision. 

(4) Team style of interaction in accomplishing the decision. 

Interview Scoring Categories - 

(1) Time-phasing of decision points— the three decisions made separately or con- 
jointly in time. 

The number of teams scored as falling in each of the four possible time-phasing 
categories^ is shown in Table 2-1. Data from 50 site-visit teams are included; interview 
data from one team were not scorable. 

For some teams the normal procedure, after completion of enrollment, was to 
schedule the client to return later for interviewing or testing before initial assignment 
decision; initial assignment might then be WIN Orientation, during which additional 
information would be collected and reviewed prior to a decision on employability plan 
goals that would be acted upon. This illustrates time-phasing of decision points with all 
three at separate points in time. For eight of the 50 teams, normal procedure was to 
make these decisions at separate points in time. 

Some teams normally accomplished enrollment and initial assignment decisions 
conjointly, and then after some time lapse made decisions regarding the enrollee's 
employability plan goals. Twenty-three of the 50 site-visit teams performed in this 
fashion, while 12 allowed a period of time to elapse after the enrollment decision and 
then made initial assignment and employability plan goal decisions conjointly in time. 
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Table'2-1 



Distribution of Teams on Each of the Four Decision-Interview Scoring Categories 



Time Phasing of Decision Points 
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Decision-Retated Contacts 


Form of 1 nteraction 


Enrollnient 


Initiel 
Assignment 


Multiple 


Single 


^flnfflmncn 

wVi 1 9 el el 1 


No 

Conference 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


All three separate 


8 


7 


1 


4 


4 










Enrollment 












1 


1 


1 


1 


Initial Assignment 












4 


0 


2 


6 


Employability Plan 












Q 

D 


ft 

u 


b 


3 


Two conjointly with Employ- 
















* 




ability Plan separate 


23 


15 


8 


7 


16 










Enrollment and Initial 




















Assignment 












18 


5 


9 


14 


Employability Plan 












21 


2 


15 


8 


Two conjointly with 




















Enrollment separate 


12 


6 


6 


11 


1 










Enrollment 












2 


10 


1 


11 


Initial Assignment and 




















Employability Plan 












3 


9 


6 


6 


All three decisions conjointly 


7 


5 


2 


4 


3 


1 


6 


0 


7 



Finally, there were seven teams with interview material indicating that 
enrollment, initial assjgoinent, and employability plan goal decisions were all made at the 
same time. 

(2) Alternative decisions and courses of action utilized at enrollment and initial 
assigfiment for the not-job-ready. 

This category described whether the team ever returned referrals to Welfare as 
"inappropriate" prior to enrollment, and whether enroUees who were considered not-job- 
ready were routinely (or almost always) given initial assignment to Orientation. Approx- 
imately two-thirds of the teams (Table 2-1) exercised some option at enrollment, while 
initial assignment options for the not-job-ready were virtually nonexistent for approxi- 
mately one-half the teams. 

(3) Number of team members having decision-relafed contact with client or enrollee 
prior to making the decision. 

Interview material describing client-team member contacts between successive 
decision points was analyzed for number of such contacts with different, team' members. 
This was not an attempt to estimate the actual number of contacts a team might 
normally have with the client. Rather, the intent was to assess the extent to which the 
team's normal operating procedure involved different team members, in contrast to only 
one team member having contact with the client just before each type of decision. 

For example, in the case of the enrollment decision, a common procedure is 
for the team member conducting the enrollment interview to be the first to see the 
client; based upon the information obtained, this team member decides during the 
interview whether enrollment can be completed, and, if so, completes it at that time. 
Thus, only one team member has seen the client prior to the decision. 
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In some teams/ this cycle is repeated for the initial assignment decision; the 
team member having completed the client's enrollment, may schedule the client to return 
to see the counselor. During this interview, the client and the counselor decide on the 
client's initial assignment. This is again scored as only one team member (the counselor) 
having a decision-related contact with the client prior to the initial assignment decision. 
This is not to discount the value of the enrollment information to the initial assignment 
decision; it is, rather, to contrast this team's procedure with another team's procedure in 
which, after enrollment, the client is scheduled to see the coach, job developer, and 
counselor before initial assignment decisions are made. Scoring for each decision point 
was simply multiple vs. single contact. Number of teams utilizing mxiltiple o: single 
contacts in relation to each decision point is shown in Table 2-1. 
(4) Team style of interaction in accomplishing the decision. 

This scoring category refers to the formal aspects of how the team normally 
proceeds in accomplishing decisionsHihat is, by individual decision-making, or by the 
team in a conference. The number of teams using conferences vs. the number in which 
decisions were made by a single individual is presented in Table 2-1. Use of team 
conferences is generally more frequent in connection with employability plan decisions, 
particularly among teams with time-phasing of decision points that makes employability 
plan decisions separate in time from the other decision points. 

Use of Interview Analysis to Describe Team Style 

The scoring categories provided basic information regarding attributes of the teams' 
style of decision-functionhig. For use in the present analyses, these attributes were to be 
tied together for each team to reflect differences in style or pattern of functioning during 
the full employability planning process. 

To accomplish this, two widely contrasting styles of team functioning were 
described. These are heuristic models or reference descriptions, intended to serve as 
opposing ends of a continuum denoting closeness of team-member interaction and 
communication in decision functioning. They provide a basis for making explicit premises 
about the relative importance of style of functioning to the more general performance 
objectives of the team. These two contrasting descriptions may be termed the "team- 
process" model and the "specialist-process" model. 

The "team-process" model minimizes the specialist's sole dominance in decision- 
making. It maximizes contacts between all team members and the enrollee during each 
step in the process of developing enrollee employability plans and goals. The team then 
attempts to bring the information, thoughts, and opinions of all team members into 
interaction during team conferences to produce decisions regarding the employability 
development plans that the team perceives wy appropriate to the particular enrollee and to 
the team's support capability. Thus, major characteristics of this team-process model are 
the emphasis upon contacts between enrollee and all team members and upon resultant 
interaction among team members as a basis for accomplishing the team's role in client- 
oriented decision-making. 

The "specialist-process" model emphasizes the competence and wisdom of the 
specialist's decision-making during each step of employability plan and goal development. 
As a result, tiiere is no need for team decision-making conferences. Coordination and 
communication carried out by the specialist is for the purpose of informing another 
specialist (e.g., a specialist responsible for providing certain services) that a particuQar 
client is to receive these services. As suggested in this example, the team may have either 
several specialists, each dealing with different functions independently ?jid referring the 
enrollee from one to another for the different functions or services, or one central 
decision-making specialist, with the other team members acting as specialized providers of 
services, each dealing with a restricted area of functions or services. 
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The two models were viewed as opposing ends of a continuum concerned with the 
nature and extent of decision*making communication and coordination among team 
members. The team-process model at one extreme describes team members practiciiog a 
closely integrated st^le of decision-making; the speciaiist-process model at the other 
extreme describes decision-making centered upon the individual specialist with no 
decision-making communication or coordination among team members. Weights were 
assigned to the four decision-style attributes (interview scoring categories were described 
earlier) so as to give the highest numerical score to teams that displayed the greatect 
number of attributes most closely aligned to the team-process end of the continuum. 
(Premises used in deciding on relative weighting within each of the four categories 
obtained from the original scoring of the interviews are presented in Appendix A.) The 
result was a weighted score for each of the four decision-style attributes, and, by adding 
these four scores for a given team, a totaf style of decision-functioning (DF) score. Both 
the total score and the four component scores are used in the present analyses. 



ASSESSING TEAM STYLE OF FUNCTIONING IN DIVISION OF LABOR 

The Job Activities Inventory (JAI) was developed from a detailed screening of the 
WIN Handbook. Responses of the site-visit sample of teams to the JAI formed the basis 
of the previous report describing duties and tasks performed by WIN teams and team 
members. (A description of the development of this instrument and of the basic scoring 
procedures is contained in Appendix A; a copy of the inventory appears as the second 
section of the Work Activities Inventory booklet. Appendix E.) 

The JAI consists of 82 task statements describing work activities some member or 
members of the team would be expected to perform in the course of providing program 
services to the team's enrollees. These tasks, as originally described in the Phase 1 report 
(10), were organized into 10 job duty areas. For the present analyses. Duty Area 4, 
''Assists enrollee in developing vocational goals and plans for attaining these goals," was 
divided into two sabduty areas: (4- A) ''Conducts or assists in conducting orientation and 
formal assessment;" and (4-B) "Works with enrollee to develop employability goals and 
plan." This list of duty areas is presented in Table 2-2. 

Tlie rating methodology and scoring procedures used with the JAI result in a 
percentage score for each task the individual performs, which is interpreted as an estimate 
of the relative amount of the individual's total time spent on the particular task. Thus, an 
individual's percentage scores for aU. the tasks performed total 100%. The individual's 
relative time score for a duty area is obtained by summing the-percentage of total time 
scores he obtained on tasks within that duty area. Thus, an individual's duty area scores 
also represent a percentage of total time scores and, when summed over all duty areas» 
equal 100%. 

For the present analyses, differences among teams were assessed b>.8ed upon the 
relative emphasis they give to job-position specialization in distributing their effort over 
the different duty areas. To illustrate the procediare that was used, the duty area relative 
per'^entage time scores for a five-member team are presented in Table 2-3. The entries for 
each team member represent the JAI estimates of the percent of the member's total time 
spent in each duty area. For example, as shown in the table, it is estimated, that the 
coach of the team spends 5.4% of his time in Duty Area 1 activities. The clerk's estimate 
(34.8%) suggests that this person speuds more time; than any other team member in this 
duty area, followed by the job developer with 9%. By subtracting the second relative 
time estimate (9.0%) from the first (34.8%), an index of the time expenditure that is 
unique to one job position (25.8%) is obtained. The relative time estimate for the team 
as a whole in Duty Ajrea 1 is 59.4%, which serves as an index of the total effort the team 
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Table 2 2 



Revised Description of Major Duty Areas From 
Job Activities inventory (JAI) 





Description 


Task Statemenis / ~v— 


numotsr in 

Duty Area 


Total 


1 


Receives and processes Welfare Department referral forms 


7 


8 


2 


Accomplishes enrollment and Initial assessment of applicants 


8 


10 


3 


Accomplishes Initial assignment of enrolled 


5 


6 


4-A 


Conducts or assists in conducting orientation and formal assessment 


5 


6 


4-B 


Works with enrollee to develoD emolovabilitv ooals and Dian 


5 


6 


5 


Assists enrollee in obtaining needed services and supervises his progress 








during enrollment 


lo 


lO 


6 


Conducts determinations in case of applicant/enrollee referred for 








determination decision 


9 


11 


7 


Provides education, work and training component resources to service the 








]ob*preparation needs of WIN enrollees 


6 


7 


8 


Develops a^d/or locates job opportunities for WIN enrollees 


8 


10 


9 


Performs internal team management functions necessary to coordinate 








and support team efforts with the Individual enrollees 


8 


10 


10 


Performs clerical duties required for Initiation and maintenance of records 








and preparation of reports 


8 


10 




Total 


82 


100 



Tr/ble 2-3 



Illustration and Computation of JAI Duty Area Scores and 
Indices of Job Position Specialization for a Fsve-Member Team 











Number in Major Duty Area 








Team 
Total 


1 


2 


3 


4-A 


4-B 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Job Position 


























Coach 


5.4 


3.9 


0.0 


6.2 


0.0 


41.1 


7.0 


2.3 


20.2 


3.9 


10.1 




Counselor 


1.6 


6.4 


11.2 


12.0 


16.0 


17.6 


3.2 


17.6 


8.8 


1.6 


4.0 




Job Developer 


9.0 


10.7 


3.3 


0.8 


2.5 


21.3 


9.8 


11.5 


22.1 


2.5 


6.6 




Work*Training Specialist 


8.6 


7.9 


5.3 


0.0 


4.6 


17.8 


17.1 


12.5 


7.2 


15.1 


3.9 




Clerk-SiCnor*rapher 


34.8 


28.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


37.0 




Duty Area Totals 


59.4 


57.2 


19.8 


19.0 


23.1 


97.8 


37.1 


43.9 


58.3 


23.1 


61.6 


500.3 


Unique Effort 


25.8 


17.6 


5.9 


5.8 


11.4 


19.8 


7.3 


5.1 


1.9 


19.0 


26.9 


146.5 


Job Position Specialization 


























by Duty Area° 


43.4 


30.8 


30.0 


30.5 


49.4 


20.2 


19.7 


11.6 


3.3 


82.3 


43.7 





Team's use of job position 
specialization, over alt 

duty areas'' 29% 



®Unk|ue Effort/Duty Area Total 

^eam Total Unique Effort/Tsern Total Effort (146.5/500 J3) 
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expended in this area. By dividing the index of unique time expenditure (25.8%) by the 
index of total team expenditure in Duty Area 1 (59.4%), an estimate is obtained 
indicating that 43% of the team's effort in this duty area is identified with one job 
position (i.e., the clerk's). 

A summary assessment of the relative emphasis teams give to job-position specializa- 
tion over all duty areas was computed by totaling the numerical values for unique time 
for each duty area and expressing it as a percentage of the team's total time effort. Thus, 
based upon these procedures, job-position specialization is reflected in 29% of the total 
effort of the team used as an illustration in Table 2-3. These estimates ranged from 10 to 
58% for the site-visit and mail-sample teams, with a median value of approximately 25%. 
Analyses of team style of functioning in terms of division of labor (job-position speciali- 
zation) referred to at the beginning of this chapter will be based ou these summary 
estimates. 



INDICES OF ACCOMPLISHMENT OF TEAM OBJECTIVES 



ASSESSING CHARACTERISTICS OF TEAM-MEMBER INTERACTION 

Characteristics of team-member interaction were assessed from two perspectives: 
clarity of role communication among members of the team, and the extent to which a 
team involves its members and the client in client-oriented decision-making. 

Clarity of Role Communication 

A questionnaire entitled Major Caseload Functions constituted the third section of 
the Work Activities Inventory booklet completed by each team member (Appendix E). 
This questionnaire consisted of a list of 13 major functions that teams would be expected 
to accomplish in the course of providing services to their enrollees. Items used by team 
members in rating their own and other team members' involvement in the accomplish- 
ment of major caseload functions are as follows: 

(1) Receive and schedule refenals for enrollment. 

(2) Enrollment of applicants. 

(3) Assessment and identification of new enroUee's employability status and 
needs. 

(4) Conduct of WIN Orientation and/or special employability preparation 
sessions. 

(5) Development of formal or informal employability plans. 

(6) Referral of enrollees to appropriate education, training, and work 
experience components. 

(7) Supervision of enrollee's attendance and progress while enrolled in WIN. 

(8) Securing job placement of enrollee at appropriate time. 

(9) Conduct of Determinations. 

(10) Location of facilities to provide needed education, training, and job 
experience components. 

(11) Location and/or development of job opportunities for current or future 
enrollees. 

(12) Provision of follow-up services to enrollees who have gained employment. 

(13) Maintenance of a system of records on individual enrollees. 

Team members described the nature of their own involvement and that of each of 
their fellow team members for each of the 13 functions by choosing, in each case, from 
one of three responses: The person is (a) directly involved in accomplishing this function; 
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(b) not direcUy involved; or, (c) not sure if the person is directly involved. Using the 
individual's self-report as the reference point, scores were obtained for each individual on 
each item reflecting the percentage of fellow team members who agreed with the 
individual's self-report, the percentage who disagreed, and the percentage who were 
uncertain about the individual's involvement in the particular function. This scoring 
procedure (Appendix A) represents the basic scoring procedure used for this 
questionnaire. 

Data from this questionnaire were available only for the site-visit teams. This 
questionnaire, and the one dealing with rating team members' importance in decision 
making, were both included in the booklets sent to the mail sample. Although team 
members completed the Background Information and Job Activities Inventory sections of 
the booklet with no apparent difficulty, these two sections appeared to arouse resistance. 
In many instances in the mail sample, the team member completed his self-ratings, but 
failed to rate his fellow team members. In other instances, the idea of the ratings was 
apparently rejected altogether. The h^h frequency of incomplete data in the mail sample 
suggested that there were strong biasing factors affecting completion of these two 
questionnaires. Some resistance to completing these two questionnaires was initially 
encountered from members of many of the site-visit teams. However, in the site-visit 
sample, after a research staff member explained the purpose of the questions and the use 
that would be made of the information they provided, team-member cooperation was 
excellent. 

The present analyses required the comparison of teams to study differences in 
Clarity of role communication as it was reflected within the team as a unit To 
accomplish this, average percent-agreement, average percent-disagreement, and average 
percent-ambiguity scores were computed for each team, based upon occupants of the 
basic team-member job positions (coach, counselor, job developer, work-training specialist 
and, when a team member, orientation specialist). These team averages were computed 
for each of the 13 questionnaire items; thus, the .end results for each team were an 
average percent-agreement, an average percent-disagreement, and an avers^e percent- 
ambij^^ity score for each of the 13 major caseload functions. As an aid in this and future 
discussion these average scores are referred to as team percent-agreement, team percent- 
disagreement, and team percent-ambiguity. 

A summary assessment of a team's standing in comparison to the other teams was 
derived by computing the frequency distributions for the three scores on each of the 13 
functions separately. Using the team percent-agreement scores as an example, the score 
value that was equaled or exceeded by 50% of the teams was identified for each of the 
13 items. Each team was then awarded a summary percent-agreeme^^^^ 
count of the number of items on which its team percent-agreement score equaled or 
exceeded the score value obtained by 50% of all teams. Thus, this summary percent- 
agreement score could range from 0 to 13. A score of 13 would meieuti that the team's 
percent-agreement scores had been in the upper 50% of the score distributions on each of 
the 13 caseload functions. 

Following the procedure described, summary percent-disagreement and percent- 
ambiguity scores were computed for each team. These three summary percent scores are 
used as role communication criteria scores in studying the effectiveness of the different 
styles of decision functioning in accomplishing the communication and coordination 
objectives of the team concept. 

Use of these role communication indices as criteria for assessing the accomplishment 
of team objectives rests on certain assumptions about the objectives of the team concept. 
The basic assumption of relevance here is that a major objective of the team is to 
provide, from the framework of the WIN Prbgram, a coordinated plan of services tailored 
to meet the employability development needs of the individual enrollee. To the extent 
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that a team is accomplishing this type of coordinated planning, team members would be 
expected to have a clear awareness of the extent of each others' involvement in the 
accomplishment of the team's major caseload functions. To the extent that the team has 
not accomplished this integrated type of functioning, team members would be expected 
to exhibit uncertainty or disagreement regarding each others' roles. 

Relative Importance of Team Members and Client in Decision^Makmg 

This questionnaire constituted the fourth and final section of the Work Activities 
Inventory (Appendix E). Its purpose was to obtain data regarding the team's perception 
of the relative importance of each of the team members and of the client in making 
decisions regarding client goals and the services to be provided. Team members rated the 
importance of selfy each of the other team members separately, and client in making 
decisions in each of nine caseload decision areas. Items used by team members' in rating 
the importance of self, other team members, and client in caseload decision-making are as 
follows^ 

(1) Identification of those who can be considered appropriate for enrollment 
and those who cannot. 

(2) Identification of new enrollee as either job-ready or as in need of further 
employability preparation. 

(3) Identification of initial component to which new enrollee will be assigned. 

(4) Identification of feasible employment goals for the individual enrollee. 

(5) Identification of education, training, and work experience components 
needed to enable the individual enrollee to attain his employment goals. 

(6) Identification of when modifications or revisions in enrollee employability 
plans are required. 

(7) Identification of the specific modifications or revisions of employability 
plans required for individual enrollee. 

(8) Identification of the nature of follow-up services required by the individual 
enrollee. 

(9) Identification of when it is appropriate to refer enrollee for termination. 
The Scoring of this questionnaire is discussed further in Appendix A. The basic 

scoring procedures of concern here are the average rating attributed to the individual by 
his fellow team members, and the average rating given the client by the members of the 
team. The discussion that follows will describe the use of these scores to produce an 
index of the relative homogeneity or heterogeneity of decision-making importance charac- 
terizing a team and the team's perception of the client. 

In the analyses in this report, concern is focused upon spread of decision-making 
importance among team members and client. For example, Item 4 deals with decision- 
making importance in identifying . feasible employability plan goals for a client. If, in 
rating the importance of each others' roles on this item, team members rated the 
counselor high (very important) and each other very low (little importance), this would 
indicate relatively little or no spread of decision-making importance on this team when 
deciding on client employability plan goals. If they also gave the client a very low rating, 
this would indicate that the client plays a relatively unimportant role in developing his or 
her employability plan goals. 

Scoring for spread of decision-making importance was based upon the average ratings 
attributed to coaches, counselors^ job developers, work-training specialists, and, when, a 
regular meixiber of the team> the orientation specialist. The clerks were not included on 
the basis of the observation that clerks generally are not involved in making client 
decisions* and, because they were not represented on each team, their inclusion would 
have biased the scoring. For the same reason, WIN team supervisors were not included 
unless they also were performing in one of the regular team-member roles. Finally, the 
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specialized services staff were excluded from consideration because they do not function 
as members of a particular team. Thus, the result is to focus on the basic team-member 
staff in the same way used in identifying team members for the role communication 
scoring. 

Spread of decision-making importance among team members was scored by 
inspecting the average attributed ratings obtained by each of the team members identified 
earlier, on each of the nine decision area items- The highest rating identified the 
"dominant" decision-maker for a given item. The average deviation of the other team 
members' ratings from the dominant decision-maker's rating was computed and, as such, 
defines spread of decision-making importance for that team on that decision area item. A 
large average deviation score indicates a large difference or discrepancy between the 
importance team members attributed to each other and the importance^they attributed to 
the dominant decision-maker, and therefore, relatively little spread of decision-making 
importance among team members. A small average deviation score indicates that the 
decision-making importance team members attribute to each other is nearly equal to that 
given to the dominant decision-maker, therefore, decision-making importance is spread 
relatively evenly among team members. 

A spread of decision-making score was computed sepisurately for the client on each of 
the nine items by subtracting (algebraically) the average rating team members used to 
describe the client's importance from the average rating they used to describe the 
dominant team member's importfiuice. Because the client's rating was not considered in 
identifying the dominant decision-maker in. each area, the client could have conceivably 
been described as more important than the dominant team member. Six of the 50 teams 
rated the client dominant in one or two decision areas. 

As a result of these scoring procediures, each team received two spread of decision- 
making scores on each of the nine decision area items— one describing spread of decision- 
making importance among team members (team deviation score), and the second 
describing spread of decision-making importance to the client (client deviation score). 

Assessment of the team^s standing as reflected by these two scores was summarized 
by following the general procediure described in the preceding section for obtaining tho 
summary perceiit-agreement, -disagreement, and -ambiguity scores. For example, the 
distribution of team^ deviation scores for the 50 teams was computed for each of the nine 
decision area items separately. The score value separating the distribution for each item 
into the 25 highest and 25 lowest scoring teams was identified. Each team was then 
awarded a summary score based upon the number of items on which the team's score 
placed it among the 25 highest scoring teams. Thus, this summary score could range from 
• zero to nine. A summary team score of nine, would mean, that this team, compared to the 
rest of the teams, gave most of its decision-making importance to one decisioh-miaker iii 
each of the nine caseload decision areas. A summary team score of zero would mean that 
this team, compared to the rest of the teams, involved its team members in decision- 
making to a level almost equal to that of the dominant decision-maker in all nine 

caseload decision areas. 

A summary client ^score^ was"^derived'^for*"each^eam~*in"'the^same-^manner'-as'-the^ 

summary team score. A summary client score of nine means that the team, in comparison 
to the other teams, perceives the client as having little involvement in decision-making in 
any of the nine caseload decision areas; a summary client score of zero, on the same 
basis, indicates that the team perceives the client as being involved in all areas at a level 
of importance almost equal to that of their dominant' decision-makers. 

Analyses involving decision-making importance (referred to at the beginning of this 
chapter) are based upon the summary team decision-making importance (DMI) score and 
the summary client" DMI score. 
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The lise of the team DMI score in assessing the accomplishment of WIN team 
objectives rests on. the ai^sumption that the team members represent different specialties, 
and, if the team is to use them effectively, the different members must be involved in 
decision-making and be perceived as making important (not necessarily dominant) 
contributions to this decision-making. 

The major WIN team objective is the development of employability plans designed 
to meet the needs of the individual enroUee and to encourage and assist enrollees through 
to successful completion of these plans. It is assumed that, for the team to meet this 
objective^ the client must be motivated and involved in the development of his or her 
own employability plans. To the extent that the team perceives the client as having little 
importance in client-oriented decision-making, it may be assumed that the team is doing 
little to involve the clients in decisions about their own employability development plans. 
It is from this frame of reference that the summary client DMI score is to be used as an 
index of accomplishment of WIN team objectives. 

MONTHLY CASELOAD STATUS REPORTS 

Each WIN project is required to provide the Office of Manpower Management Data 
Systems (OMMDS), Department of Labor, with a monthly summary report showing the 
number of new enrollments, number of terminations, and the internal program or 
component status of current enrollees. Based upon these reports (designated the MA-5-16 
reports), OMMDS prepares a cumulative summary report for each WIN project. Data used 
in the present report as indices of team accomplishment in the provision of caseload 
services are derived from these monthly siunmaries. 

These summaries consist of two separate sections. One reports cumulative enrollment 
and termination data, along with a condensed version of current enrollment for each 
project; the other shows the distribution of the current enrollment figures for the month 
over the different program components for each project. These two sections were used in' 
the present study as a basis for computing the average caseload volume of a particular 
project during a three-monih span, and also to compute the average monthly distribution 
of this caseload over the different program components and termination categories. The 
three-month period used was October 1, 1970 to January 1, 1971. The original plans 
were for a six-month period from October 1, 1970 to April 1, 1971, which would have 
bracketed the. period of data collection from these teams. However, apparently because of 
changes in the method of production of the monthly summaries at OMMDS, only the 
cumulative program statistics section of the monthly reports was distributed during the 
first half of 1971. 

An average monthly caseload volume was computed for each project for this 
three-month period. The project's caseload volume for a particular month was considered 
as including both the clients they terminated and those in current enrollment status. 
Therefore, in order to derive average monthly caseload volume from the monthly 
_QMMDlS ^reports, ^ monthly terminations and current enrollment had to be com- 

puted and added together. 

Average monthly terminations were obtained for a project by subtracting its cumula- 
tive tiermination figure for the beginning of the period (September 30, 1970) from the 
corresponding figures at the end of the period (December 31, 1970), and dividing by 
three. Average monthly current enrollment was computed by obtaining the sum of the 
total monthly current enrollment figures (including enrollees in "suspense") and dividing 
it by the number of months. 

The monthly caseload volume was divided into nine subcategories, as shown in Table 
2-4; Following the same general procedures used for computing average monthly 
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Table 2-4 

Subcategorization of the Average Monthly Caseload Volume^ 



Accomplish men t Index 



Composition (OMMDS Summary Re|3ort Categoriet) 



1. %Volume*lnitial Hold 



Holding status prior to assignment to initial 
component 



2. % Voluma— Orientation and Assessment 



Orientation and assessment component 



3. % Volume-all WIN Education, Work and 
Training Components 



Basic education, vocational training, on-the-job 
training, "other^' training, work experience, 
special work projects, "other" job experience 



4. % Volume— General Holding Status 
B. % Volume-Completed Training 
6. % Voiume-Job Entry 



Job entry hold and in job entry component 



Program-related hold and nonprogram-related hold 



In job entry component 



7. % Volume— Abort Program 



Termination subcategories: "dropout" and 
"other" 



8. % Volume— Completed Job Entry 



Termination subcategory: completed job entry 
period 



9. % Volume— Suspense 



WIN suspense: enrollees receiving services frorn 
other manpower programs 



Based on WIN project nwnthly summary reports to the Office of Manpower Management Data Systems 
(OMMDS), Department of Labor. - — 

terminations aiid current enrollment^ the mean number of enrollees reported in each of 
these subcategories during the three-month period was computed for each WIN project. 
The mean for each subcategory was then expressed as a percentage of the total average 
monthly caseload volume for that projact. There is an overlap between only two of the 
nine subcategories shown in Table 2-4— Percent Volume Completed Training, no. 5/ and 
Percent Volume in Job Entry, no. 6. If the latter is disregarded, the Percent Volume 
values for the remaining eight subcategories total 100% for the given project. 

As indicated previously, the original research plan was to use a six-month period as 
the base for computing a team's average monthly caseload figures. While this was not 
possible for statistics based upon current caseload reporting, the monthly sections of the 
OMMDS report dealing with cumulative enrollment and termination data for each project 
were available. Therefore, successful enroUee completion rates (successful completions as 
percentage of total terminations) were computed for a ^ven project, based on its total 
terminations and job-entry period completions for the six months from October 1, 1970 
to April 1, 1971. 

As mentioned earlier, the monthly summary reports distributed by OMMDS provide 
these caseload status figures for each WIN project, identified by project number and 
state. A WIN project may represent one team at one office location, a number of teams 
at one off>je location, or a number of WIN teams scattered over several locations. The 
primary interest in the caseload statistics was in exploring their possible usefulness as 
indices of the team's accomplishment in delivering program services. This required the 
capability of identifying caseload statistics for the enrollment of a specific team. Informa- 
tion from each state regarding numbers of offices and of teams at each office within each 
project provided the base needed to match both site-visit and mail-sample office locations 
with the data presented by project in the OMMDS monthly summary reports. 
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A set of rules was imposed in qualifying project caseload statistics for use in the 
present study, the basic one being that the project must consist of only one office 
location. This ensured that, for a single*team office, project caseload data would be for 
the caseload, of that team. For multi-team offices, however, the data would reflect the 
caseloads of jail the teams in the office. Another rule was that, in multi-team offices, the 
caseload figi^ires divided by the number of teams in the office would be accepted as a 
reasonable estimate of the caseload activity of the team in the sample. 

The monthly summary report of program statistics for December 1970 listed 283 
projects for the 43-state sampling pool of this study. Using the information obtained 
from the states to identify the number of office locations in each project, 239 (84%) of 
these projects were identified as single-office location projects. Of the 50 site-visit offices, 
35 (70%) were identified as single-office location projects— thus projects for which team 
and team caseload statistics could be matched in a meaningful way. Of the 59 mail- 
sample offices, 37 {^?%) qualified for inclusion in the study of team and team caseload 
statistics. 



OFFICE, TEAM, AND TEAM-MEMBER CHARACTERISTICS 

Data regarding team-staffing patterns, length of time members had served on the 
team, length of members' pre-WIN service as Employment Service (ES) employees, 
members' formal education and their exposure to WIN team in-service training were 
described in the Ph&se 1 report of this study (10). Data regarding team member 
characteristics were obtained from the Background Infonration section of the Work 
Activities Inventory booklet completed by each team member (Appendix E), and team- 
staffing pattern data were obtained from the WIN office supervisor (Appendix C). 

The office, team, and team-member characteristics used in the present analyses are 
defined as follows: 

WIN Office Experience (OE) . The number of months the WIN office had been 
in operation was obtained from the WIN office supervisor during site-visit interviews. In 
the present analyses, teams were classified into one of two categories based on the 
midpoint of the distribution of months of OE for the 50 site-visit teams. 

Team-Staffing Patterns (SP) . The diversity of staffing patterns represented in 
the two samples made it necessary to contrast the full five-team-member pattern with all 
other patterns. Thus, teams staffed with the coach, counselor, job developer, work- 
training specialist, and clerical positions were identified as **full" SP teams, and those 
with less as ''incomplete" SP teams. 

Number of Team Members (TR). For determination of the number of 
individual respondents on the - team, "team" was- defined by the off ice -supervisor's 
identification of the individuals who worked as a team in providing caseload services to a 
single, common, or mutually shared caseload. In addition to the, five regular team 
member positions, this definition also included team supervisors and orientation special- 
ists when;r identified as' regular team members. Excluded were the specialized service 
personnel who provide services to the caseloads of more than one, team or 
considered a member of the team. Teams were classified into two categories: syx to 10 
members and fewer than six members. '^^^^^ 

Team Experience (TE). The mean number of months team members reported 
having served on the team was computed for each team. Team members were defined as 
described for Number of Team Members !(TR). Teams were then classified into one; of 
two categories based on the midpoint of the distribution of months-TE for the 50 
site-visit teams and, separately, for the 69 mail-sample steams. Team experience was^^ 
subdivided into team Leader Experience (LE) and Follower Experience (FE);w^ 



then dasslfied into one of two categories based on the midpoint of the respective 
distributions. 

Employment Service (ES) Experience Prior to WIN (P-ES) . The number of 
team members (WIN Supervisor's definition as in TR, TE, and TT) who had served as ES 
employees prior to their WIN assignment was' tallied for each team and expressed as a 
percentage of the total number of members on. that team. 

Team Training (TT). This variable is based upon the individual's response to the 
question "Since joining the WIN staff, have you received training which you consider 
directly relevant to your current WIN job duties?" The number of team members (as 
defined for TR) responding ••Yes" to this question was tallied and expressed as a 
percentage of the total number for that team. Teams were classified Into one of two 
categories based on the midpoint of the distribution for the 50 site-visit teams and, 
separately, the distribution for the 59 mail-sample teams. « 
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Chapter 3 

DATA ANALYSES AND PRESENTATION OF FENDINGS 



OVERVIEW 

The general objectives of the present analyses were to study data reflecting accom- 
plishment of team objectives as a function of two different classes of varrables: team 
style of functioning and team experience, training, and staffing characteristics. Analyses 
were carried out by first dichotomizing the frequency distributions for each of the 
variables on the basis of either the median (or closest approximation) of the distribution, 
or the attributes described by the variable. These variables and the basis on which they 
were dichotomized are presented in Tables 3-1 to 3-3 for the site-visit sample and Tables 
3-4 to 3-6 for the mail sample. Analyses of the relationships between variables were 
carried out by comparing the teams' "high" or *iow" status on one variable with their 
"high" or *Mow" status on another variable in a series of 2 X 2 contingency tables. 

An example of the basic 2X2 contingency tables computed in analyzing the 
relationship between the team training (TT) variable and style of decision functioning 
(DF) among the teams in the site-visit sample is presented in Table 3-7. Three 2X2 
tables were computed: one for the 50 teams together, one for teams from single-team 
offices only, and one for teams from multi-team offices only. Because the score values 
used to define high and low halves of the score distribution were based upon the 
distributions for all 50 teams, adding the frequencies in the 2X2 table for single-team 
offices to the corresponding cell frequencies in the table for multi-team offices produced 
the entries shown for **A11 Site-Visit Teams." 

In Table 3-8,- the form in which these same data are presented in this report is 
shown. Entries in this table are percentages rather than frequencies— that is, the percent- 
age of all teams classified as having low DF scores that also had high TT scores, and the 
percentage of all teams having high DF scores that also had high TT scores. For example, 
the percentages for the total site-visit sample show that 30% (8 out of 27) of the low DF 
score teams had high team training (TT) scores; in contrast, 70% (16 out of 23) of the 
teams having high DF scores also had high team training scores. 

A chi-square (computed from the frequency data shown in the 2X2 contingency 
Table 3-7) indicates that the positive relationship between DF and TT scores suggested by 
these percentages was statistically significant (p < .02). These data will be presented again 
and discussed later in this chapter; the purpose of the present discussion is only to 
illustrate the form in which study data will be reported* It is possible to reconstruct the 
full 2X2 contingency tables-shown in Table 3-7 by using the' Ns (number of teams) and 
percentages provided in the format to be used in this report (Table 8-8). 

Chi-square (corrected for continuity) and the Fisher exact probability test were used 
to identify relationships between variables that warrant consideration in dra;wing conclu- 
sions (12). This report considers relationships between variables worthy of note when 
application of these tests produces probability values falling between the .10 and .05 
levels of confidence; probability values at or less than .05 will be considered to identify 
relationships that are sufficiently clear to use as a basis for drawing conclusions. 
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Table 3-1 



Scores or Attributes Used as the Basis for Dichotomizing Variables for 
Analysis of Experience, Training, and Staffing Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 



Dichotomizing of Variables 



Bails 



High 



A. Experience 

1. Months WIN offices have 
operated (OE) 

Empirical range: 6-33 mo. 

2. Team member's average months 
experience o^i given team (TE) 

Empirical range: 3.4-27.3 mo. 

3. Team leader's months experi- 
ence on given team (LE) 

Empirical range: 4-30 mo. . 

4. Team member's average months 
experience on given team, 
excluding team leader (FE) 

Empirical range: 2.8-28 mo. 

5. Percent of team members 
employed by Employment 
Service prior to WIN assgin- 
mentlP-ES) ^ 

Empirical range: 0-100% 

B. Training 

1. Percent of team members 
exposed to inservlce WIN 
team training ITT) 

Empirical range: 40-100% 

2. Team leader inservlce 
team training |LT) 

3. Percent of team members, 
excluding leader, exposed 
to WIN team training (FT) 

Empirical range: 33-100% 

C. Staffing 

1. Team staffing pattern: 
number of the five basic 
positions included (SP) 

Empirical Rango: 2-5 of the 
five basic positions 

2. Number of team members (TR) 

Empirical range: 2-10 



Nearest midpoint >29 mo. 



Nearest midpoint > 1 5 mo. 



Nearest midpoint > 16 mo. 



Nearest midpoint > 1 3.8 mo. 



Nearest midpoint >50% 



Nearest midpoint >78% 
Attribute Yes 

Nearest midpoint >B3% 



Attribute 5 
Nearest midpoint 6-10 



Lew 



High N/Low N 



<29 mo. 



<15 mo. 



<16 mo. 



<13.8 mo. 



24/26 



25/25 



25/25 



24/26 



<50% 



29/21 



<78% 
No 

<83% 



24/26 
39/11 

23/27 



2-4 



2-5 



20/30 
18/32 
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Table 3-2 



Scores or Attributes Used as the Basis for Dichotomizing Variables for 
Analysis of Team Style of F^Linctioning Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Vari&bie 


Dichotomizing of Variables 


Bavis 


High 


Low 


High N/Low N 


Style of Functioning in 

Decision-Making 

1. Summary style of decision 
functioning score (DF) 
Possible DF score range: 0-16 
Empirical ranga: 1-16 


Nearest midpoint 


>8 


<8 


23/27 



Subcomponents of DF ccore 

(a) Time-phasing of decision 
points (dt) 

Possible score range: 0-3 

Empirical range: 0-3 ^; 

Basis: employability plan 

(EP) decisions made 

separate from other 

decisions (2-3) vs. 

conjointly (0-1) Attributes 2-3 0-1 31/19 

(b) Enrollment and initial 
assignment alternatives (alt.) 

Possible score range: 0-3 
Empirical range: 0-3 
Basis: Initial assignment 

alternatives (2-3) vs. no 

initial assignrhent 

alternatives (0-1) Attributes 2-3 0-1 26/24 

(c) Team member-client con- 
tacts prior to decision . . 
point (mc) 

Possible score range: 0-5 

Empirical range: 0-5 

Basis: multiple member con- 
tacts with client prior to 
separate EP decision point 
(3-5) vs. none or only prior 
to EP decisions made con- 
jointly with other decisions 

(0-2) Attributes 3-5 0-2 29/21 
Continued 
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Table 3-2 (Continued) 



Scores or Attributes Used as the Basis for Dichotomizing Variables for 
Analysis of Team Style of Functioning Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 


Dichotomizing of Variables 












Basis 


High 


Low 


High N/Low N 



(d) Form of decision interaction 
Uc) 

Possible score range: 0-5 
Empirica! range: 0-5 
Basis: EP decisions made at 

separate decision point and 

in team conference (3-5) vs. 

EP decisions made conjointly 

with or without teom ' 

conference (0-2) Attributes 3-5 0-2 21/29 

B. Style of Functioning in Division 
of Labor 

1. Summary job position specialization 
exhibited by team (JP-S) 
Possible score range: 0-100% 

Empirical range: 10%-54% Nearest midpoint >24% <24% 25/25 
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Table 3-3 



Scores or Attributes Used as the Basis for Dichotomizing Variables for 
al^s of Indices of Accomplishment of Team Objectives; Stte Visit Sample 



A. Characteristics of Team Member 
Interaction 

1. Clarity of role communication 
^ " (a)^ Team Summary Percent 
Agreement Score (S%A) 
Possible range: 0-13 
Empirical range: 0-12 

(b) Team Summary Percent 
Disagreement Score (S%D) 

Possible range: 0-13 
Empirical range: 2-11 

(c) Team Summary Percent 
Ambiguity Score (S%U) 

Possible range: 0-13 
Empirical range: 0-12 



Nearest midpoint 



>1 



Nearest midpoint > 7 



Nearest midpoint 



>6 



<7 



<7 



<6 



26/24 



26/24 



27/23 



2. Spread of Decision-Making 
Importance Among Team 
Members and Client 

(a) Summary Team Decision- 
Making Importance Score 
(Tm-DMI) 

Possible range: 0-9 
Empirical range: 0-9 

(b) Summary Client Decision- 
Making Importance Score 
(CI-DMI) 

Possible range: 0-9 
Empirical range: 0-9 



Nearest midpoint 



>5 



<5 



22/28 



Nearest midpoint 



>5 



<5 



24/26 



B. Team's Monthly Caseload Status 
Reports 

1. Percent of terminations 
1 Oct. 70 to 1 Apr. 71 who 
successfully completed Job 
Entry period (6-mo. place- 
ment rate) 
Empirical range: 0-60% 



Nearest midpoint ?>25% 
(Continued} ■ 



<25% 



18/17 
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Table 3-3 (Continued) 



Scores or Attributes Used as the Basis for Dichotomizing Variables for 
Analysis of Indices of Accompiishment of Team Objectives: Site-Visit Sample 





Dichotomizing of Variables 


Variable 


Basis 


High 


Low 


High N/Low N 


^ 2. Average Monthly Caseload 
Enrollment 1 Oct. 70 to 
IJan 71 (3-mo. Average 
Caseload) 
Empirical range: 12-323 _ 


Nearest midpoint 


>181 


<181 


17/18 


a Initial Hold (%Vol.) 
- Empirical range: 0-95.7% . 


Nearest midpoint 


>7.4% 


v. / .•♦To 


17/1R 


4. Percent average monthly case- 
load in Orientation and Assess- 
ment Component (% Vol.— 
0 & A) 
Empirical range: 0-34.3% 


Nearest midpoint 


>5.2% 


<5.2% 


17/18 


5. All WIN Education, Training, 
and Work Experience Com- 
ponents (% Vol. WIN Training) 
Empirical range: 0-67,6% 


Nearest midpoint 




<42.8% 


17/18 


6. Program- and Nonprogram- 
RelatedHold(%VoL- 
General Hold) 
Empirical range: 0-40% 


Nearest midpoint 


>13.2% 


<13.2% 


17/18 


7. Job-Entry Hold and In-Job 
Entry Component (% Vol.— 
Completed Training) 
Empirical range: 0-34.6% 


Nearest midpoint 


>18.3% 


<18.3% 


17/18 


8. Job Entry (% Vol.) 

Emoirical ranoe: 0-24.5% 


Nearest midpoint 


^ 1 1.3% 


<11.3% 


17/18 


9. Average monthly "Dropout" 
and "Other" combined and 
expressed as percent of 
average monthly caseload 
(% Vol.-Abort Program) 
Empirical range: 0-11,5% 


Nearest midpoint 


>3.9% 


<3.9% 


18/17 


10. Completed Job Entry (% Vol.) 
Empirical range: 0-7.1% 


Nearest midpoint 


>1.5% 


<1.5% 


16/19 


11. Suspense (% Vol.) 

Empirical range: 0-16.2% 


Nearest midpoint 


>4.6% 


<4.6% 


17/18 
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Table 3-4 



Scores or Attributes Used as the Basis for Dichotomizing Variables for 
Analysis of Experience, Training and Staffing Variables: Sample 



Varisbte 


Dichotomizing of Variables 


Basis 


High 


Low 


High n/Low N 


A. Experience 

1. Team members average months 
experience on team (TE) 
Empirical range: 5-30 mo. 


Nearest midpoint 


>15 mo. 


<15 mo. 


32/27 


2. Team leader's months experi- 
ence on team (LE) 

Empirical range: 2-30 mo. 


Nearest midpoint 


> 20 mo. 


<20 mo. 


26/33 


3. Team member's average months 
experience on team, excluding 
team leader (FE) 

Empirical range: 3-29.4 mo. 


Nearest midpoint 


> 15.8 mo. 


<15.8 mo. 


29/30 


4. Percent of team members 
employed by Employability 
Service prior to WIN 
assignment (P-ES) 

Empirical range: 0-100% 


Nearest midpoint 


>57% 


<57% 


23/36 


B. Training 

1. rercent leam rnernDors wiin 
tnservice WIN team training (TT) 
Empirical range: 20-100% 


Nearest midpoint 


>80% 


<80% 


31/28 


Team leader inservice team 
training (LT) 


Attribute 


Yes 


No 


48/11 


3. Percent of team members, 
excluding leader, with WIN 
team training (FT) 

Empirical range: 0-100% 


Nearest midpoint 


>80% 


<80% 


30/29 


C. Staffing 

1. Team staffing pattern: number 
of five basic positions included 
(SP) 

Empirical range: 1-5 of 
five basic positions 


Attribute 


5 


1-4 


15/44 


2. Number of team members 
on team |TR) 

Empirical range: 2-10 


Nearest midpoint 


6-10 


2-5 


19/40 
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Table 3-5 



Scores or Attributes Used as the Basis for Dichotomizing Variables for 
Analysis of Team Style of Functioning Variables: Mail Sample 



Variable 



Dichotomizing of Variables 



Basis 



High 



Low 



High N/Low N 



A. Style of Functioning 
Division of Labor 
1. Summary job position 
specialization exhibited by 
team (JP-S) 

Possible score range: 0-100% 
Empirical range: 10-58% 



Nearest midpoint > 26% 



<26% 



29/30 



Table 3-6 

Scores or Attributes Used as the Basis for Dichotomizing Variables for 
Analysis of Indices of Accomplishment of Team Objectives: Mail Sample 



Variable 



Dichotomizing of Variables 



Basis 



High 



Low 



High N/Low N 



A. Team's Monthly Caseload 
Status Reports 

1. Percent of terminations 

1 Oct. 70 to 1 Apr. 71 who 
successfully completed the Job 
Entry period (6*mo. Placement 
Rate) 

Empirical range: 3-56% 

2. Average Monthly Caseload 
Enrollment 1 Oct. 70 to 

1 Jan. 71 (3-mo. Average 
Caseload) 

Empirical range: 64-288 

3. Initial Hold (% Vol.) 

Empirical range: 0-18.3% 

4. Percent of average monthly 
caseload in Orientation and 
Assessment Component (% 
V0I.--O & A) 

Empirical range: 0-18.7% 

5. All WIN Education, Training, 
and Work Experience Com- 
ponents (% Vol.-WIN Training) 

Empirical range: 24.3-76.7% 



Nearest midpoint > 24% 



<24% 



10/18 



Nearest midpoint > 150 



Nearest midpoint > 0.9% 



<150 
<0.9% 



18/19 
18/19 



Nearest midpoint > 5.9% 



Nearest midpoint > 53.9% 
- — ^ (Continued) 



<5.9% 



<53.9% 



19/18 



18/19 
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Table 3-6 (Continued) 



Scores or Attributes Used es the Basis for Dichotomizing Variables for 
Analysis of Indices of Accomplishment of Team Objectives: Mail Sample 



Variable 


Dichotomizing of Variables 


Basis 


High 


Low 


High N/Low N 


6. Program^Related and Non- 
Prndram^Rfllatflri Hold 
{% VoL-Gcneral Hold) 

empirical range: 1.1-23.3% 


Nearest midpoint 


>8.4% 


<8.4% 


18/19 


7. Job-Entry Hold and In Job- 
Entry Component (% Vol.- 
Ckirtipieted Training) 

empirical range: 4.0-34.1% 


Ntiarest midpoint 


> 14.4% 


<14.4% 


18/19 


8. Job Entry (% Vol.) 

empirical range: 1.7-23.2% 


Nearest midpoint 


> 10.7% 


< 10.7% 


18/19 


9. Average Monthly "Dropout" 
and "Other" combined and 
expressed % average 
monthly carload (% Vol.- 
Abort Program) 

empirical range: 1.4-17.4% 

10. Cornpleted Job Entry 
{% Vol.) 

e>"pirical range: 0-4.2%r 


Nearest midpoint 
Nearest midpoint 


>4.0% 
>1.3% 


<4.0% 
<1.3% 


18/19.., 

18/19 


11. Suspense (% Vol.) 

enipirical range: 0.3-22.2% 


Nearest midpoint 


>4.1% 


<4,1% 


18/19 



Table 3-7 



Illustration of Data Analyses Used in This Report-Basic 2x2 
Contingency Tables 



All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


Low DF 


High DF 


Total 


Low DF 


High DF 


Total 


Low DF 


High DF 


^-Tota! 



HIghTT 


8 


16 


24 


6 14 


20 


2 


2 


LovvTT 


19 


7 


26 


7 4 


11 


12 


3 


Total 


27 


23 


50 


13 18 


31 


14 


5 



^Percent of members of each team whc received in-service WIN Teem Training {TT) 
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Table 3*8 



lliustration of Form of Data Presentation Used in This Report- 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Style of 
Decision Functioning Scores That Were in the Category for 
Experience, Training and Staffing Variables: £ite-Visit Sample 





All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Of 


flees 


Variable 


N 


Low DF 
(N-27) 


High DF 
(N-23) 


N 


Low DF 
(N-13) 


High DF 
(N-18) 


N 


Low DF 
(N-14) 


High DF 
(N-5) 


HighTT 


24 


30 


70**^ 


20 


46 


78 


4 


14 


40 



\^ (1 d/)-6.42,p<.02 



RELATIONSHIP OF OFFICE AND TEAM CHARACTERISTICS TO 
TEAM STYLE OF FUNCTIONING 

TWO STYLES OF FUNCTIONSNG VARIABLES 

Style of decision functioning scores (DF) were derived from the Team Leader 
Interview, and thus are available only for the site-visit sample. Derivation of these scores 
was described in Chapter 2. Briefly, they were designed to reflect a continuum concerned 
with the nature and extent of d6cision-making commxmication and coordination among 
team members. High DF scores describe team members practicing a closely integrated 
style of decision-making (team-process model); low DF scores describe decision-making 
centered on the individual specialist with no necessary decision-making communication or 
coordination taking place among team members (specialist-process model). 

These descriptions represent the two extremes of the continuum. Thus, the closer 
the team's DF score is to zero, the closer this team corresponds to the low level or 
absence of decision-making communication and coordination characteristic of the 
specialist-process model. The closer the team's score is to the maximum (16), the closer 
this team corresponds to the high level of decision-making commxmication and coordina- 
tion among team members characteristic of the team-process model. In the present 
analyses, DF scores of 1 through 7 were classified as low and scores of 8 to 16 were 
classified as high (Table 3-2). 

Job position specialization (JP-S) scores represent the second team..jstyle of func- 
tioning variable, division of labor. The definition of job position specialization and the 
piocedure followed in computing it for each team are described in Chapter 2. In brief, 
the job position specialization score for a team reflects the extent to which effort 
expended by a given job position dominated, or was in excess of , that expended by each 
of the other job positions in each of the duty areas contained , in the Job Activities 
Inventory. These excess time values were summed for all the duty areas in the JAI and 
expressed as a percentage of the team's total effort (i.e., total relative time scores). 
Dichotomization of the resulting scores for the present analyses is described in Table 3-2 
for the site-visit sample and in Table 3-5 for the mail sample. 
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FINDINGS 



The objectives of this section of the analyses are to exylore the data for evidence of 
relationships between team experience, training, and staffi;ig variables, and the two style 
of team functioning variables. Because of the number of variables involved, this discussion 
attempts only to summarize the major conclusions perceived as important in reviewing 
the tables to be presented. 

Style of Decision Functioning 

Team Experience, Training, and Staffing in Relation to Style of Decision 
Functioning. As has been noted, style of decision functioning data are available only for 
the 50 site-visit teams. Table 3-9 indicates that experience and staffing variables are not 
importantly related to team style of decision making as reflected by the DF scores. 
However^ this table does indicate that in-service WIN training has had an impact upon 
teams' style of decision making, and that the extent of this impact is related to the 
proportion of the team's members who have been exposed to this training. 

According to the data m Table 3-9, teams with style of functioning that was 
closest to the team-process model were predominantly characterized by a large proportion 
(78-100%) of their members having received in-service WIN training. Conversely, style of 
functioning closest to the specialist-proce 6* model occurred predominantly among teams 
characterized by a lower proportion (40-77%) of members who have been exposed to 
in-service WIN training. 

Thirty-nine of the 50 team leaders (or senior team member where a team leader 
was not formally designated) had received in-service WIN training. This proportion {18%) 
of WIN-trained leaders ^was sufficiently high to leave little room for £he study of the 
effects of trained vs. nontrained leaders on .team style of decision-making. Table 3-9 
shows that the teams of leaders (LT) who had received WIN training were represented 
evenly in the low and high DF score categories for the 50 teams. Follower's training (FT: 
percent of team members who had received WIN training, excluding team leader) shows a 
trend in relating to style of decision making that is similar to, but not so strong as, that 
shown for the full team (TT). These data suggest that the impact of training on style of 
decision functioning is greatest when all team members, including the leader, have had 
the training; they also imply that the impact of training on team style of functioning is 
diluted rapidly when two of more members of the team have not received WIN training. 

Relationship of DF Components to Team Characteristics. Style of decision function- 
ing scores were obtained on four components of the decision process, referred to as 
decision-stylQ attributes: (a) Time-phasing of decisions (dt) regarding enrollment, initial 
assignment, and employability plan goals; (b) presence or absence of decision alternatives 
at enrollment and initial assignment (alt); (c) number (single vs. multiple) of team 
members having decision-related contact with the client prior to making the decision 
(mc); (d) team style of interacting in accomplishing the decision (tc). 

Relationships between each of the foiu: decision-style attributes and team 
experience, training, and staffing characteristics were studied by dichotomizing the 
wei^ited scores for each decision style attribute on a rational rather than frequency 
distribution basis. These dichotomies are explained in Table 3-2. Tables 3-10 through 13 
summarize the 2X2 contingency tables computed to explore the relationship between 
each decision style attribute and team experience, training, and staffing characteristics. 

Only one of the four decision style attributes shows evidence of a statistically 
significant relationship with team characteristics. Table 3-13 indicates that teams that 
used team conferences the most, particularly a separate team conference for employ- 
ability plan decisions (i.e., high tc) were predominantly those whose members had the 
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shortest average periods of time in working together (F£: average, team member months 
of service on the team excluding the team leader/senior team member; High FE> 13.8 
months). These teams also tended to be those comprised of a higher proportion of 
members who have received in-service WIN training. . 



Table 3-9 

Percentage of Teams With High and Low Decision Functioning Scores That Were in the 
High Category for Experience, Training, and Staffing Variables: 

Site-Visit Sample > t 



Style of Decision Functioning Scores (DF)(%)® 



Variables 


Alt Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 




N 


Low DF 
lN-27) 


High DF 
(N»23) 


N 


Low DFlHigh DF 
(N«13) (N»18) 


N 


Low DF 
(N-14) 


High DF 
(N-5/ 



High OE 
High TE 
High LE 
High FE 
High P ES 
High TT 
High LT 
High FT 
Full SP 
High TR 



24 
25 
25 
24 
29 
24 
39 
23 
20 
18 



59 
52 
56 
59 
67 
30 
78 
33 
44 
41 



35 
48 
43 
35 
48 

70»*b 
78 

6r«= 

35 
30 



9 

13 

14 
16 
20 
26 
18 
14 
13 



46 
46 
54 
62 
54 
46 
85 
46 
54 
54 



17 

50 
50 
33 
50 
78 
83 
67 
39 
33 



15 
10 
9 
10 
13 
4 
13 
5 
6 
5 



71 
57 
57 
57 
78 
14 
71 
21 
36 
29 



100 
40 
20 
40 
40 
40 
60 
40 
20. 
20 



throughout the tables in Chapter 3, indicates statistical significance at the .05 ievel or better; 
statistical significance between .05 and .10. 



indicates 



V(l 1^-6.42, p<02. 
V(l £^n-2.76,p<10. 



Table 3-10 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Decision Timing Scores That 
Were in the High Category for Team Experience, Training, and 
Staffing Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Tinna<Phasing of Decisions (dt) {%) 



Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 






ij3Wdt 


High dt 




Low dt 


High dt 




Low dt 


High dt 




N 


(N«19) 


(N=31) 


N 


(N-12) 


(N=19) 


N 


(N-7) 


(N-12) 


High OE 


24 


63 


39 


9 


50 


16 


15 


86 


75 


High TE 


25 


53 


48 


15 


42 


53 


10 


71 


42 


High LE 


25 


58 


45 


16 


58 


47 


9 


57 


42 


High FE 


24 


63 


39 


14 


58 


37 


10 


71 


42 


High P ES 


29 


63 


55 


16 


58 


47 


13 


71 


67 


HighTT 


24 


37 


55 


20 


50 


74 


4 


14 


25 


High LT 


39 


79 


77 


26 


83 


84 


13 


71 


67 


High FT 


23 


42 


48 


18 


50 


63 


5 


28 


33 


Full SP 


20 


47 


35 


14 


67 


32 


6 


14 


42 


High TR 


18 


47 


29 


13 


50 


37 


5 


43 


17 



49 



Table 3-11 



Percentage of Teams With and Without Initial Assignment Alternatives That 
Were in the High Category for Team Experience, Training, and 
Staffing Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Initial Assignment Alternatives (alt.) (%) 



Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single*Team Offices 


Multi*Team Offices 




Without 


With 




Without 


With 




Without 


With 




N 


(N-24) 


(N-26) 


N 


(N«11) 


(N-20) 


N 


(N-13) 


(N-6) 


High OE 


24 


50 


46 


9 


9^ 


40 


15 


85 


67 


High TE 


25 


46 


54: 


15 


45 


50 


10 


46 


67 


High LE 


25 


54 


46 


16 


64 


45 


9 


46 


50 


High FE 


24 


38 


58 


14 


27 


55 


10 


46 


67 


High P-ES ' 


29 


54 


62 


16 


54 


50 


13 


54 


100 


High TT 


24 


46 


50 


20 


73 


60 


4 


23 


17 


High LT 


39 


75 


81 


26 


73 


90 


:3 


77 


50 


High FT 


23 


46 


46 


18 


64 


55 


5 


31 


17 


Full SP 


20 


33 


46 


14 


27 


55 


6 


38 


17 


High TR 


18 


21 


50 


13 


27 


50 


5 


15 


50 




Table 3-12 

Percentage of Teams With High and Low Team Member Contact Scores That 
Were in the High Category for Team Experience, Training, and 
Sti^/ffing Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Team Member Contact Scores (mc) {%) 



Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 






Low mc 


High mc 




Low mc 


High mc 




Low mc 


High mc 




N 


(N-21) 


(N-29) 


N 


(N-12) 


(N=19) 




<N-9) 


(N-10) 


High OE 


24 


62 


38 


9 


50 


16 


15 


78 


8C 


High TE 


25 


48 


52 


15 


42 


53 


10 


56 


50 


High LE 


25 


52 


48 


16 


58 


47 


9 


44 ■ 


50 


High FE 


24 


57 


41 


. 14 


58 


37 


10 


56 


EC 


High P-ES 


29 


67 


52 


16 


58 


47 


13 


78 


60 


High TT 


24 


33 


59 


20 


50 


74 


4 


11 


30 


High LT 


39 


81 


76 


26 


83 


84 


13 


78 


60 


High FT 


23 


38 


52 


18 


50 


63 


5 


22 


30 


Full SP 


20 


52 


31 


14 


67 


32 


6 


.-33 


30 


High TR 


18 


43 


31 


13 


50 


37 


5 


33 


20 



50 



37 



Table 3-13 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Team Conference Scores That Were in the 
High Category for Team Experience, Training, and Staffing Variables: 

Site-Visit Sample 



Team Conference Scores (tc)' {%) 



All: 


ilte-Viiit Team 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low tc 
(N'-29) 


High tc 
(N-21) 


N 


Low tc 
(N-15) 


High tc 
(N-16) 


N 


Low tc 
(N-14) 


High tc 
(N-5) 



High OE 


24 


59 


33 


9 


47 


12 


15 


71 


100 


High TE 


25 


59 


38 


15 


53 


44 


10 


64 


20 


High LE 


25 


55 


43 


16 


53 


50 


9 


57 


20 


High FE 


24 


66 


24"» 


14 


67 


25»»b 


10 


64 


20 


High P-ES 


29 


69 


43 


16 


60 


44 


13 


78 


40 


High TT 


24 


38 


62 


20 


53 


75 


4 


21 


20 


High LT 


39 


79 


76 


26 


87 


81 


13 


71 


60 


High FT 


23 


34 


62 


18 


47 


69 


5 


21 


40 


Full SP 


20 


45 


33 


14 


60 


31 


6 


29 


40 


High TR 


18 


41 


29 


13 


53 


31 


5 


29 


20 



^ Style of Functioning in Terms of Job 
Position Specialization 

Team Experience, Training, and Staffing in Relation to Job Position Specialization. 
Data relating team characteristics to their use of job position specialization are available 
for both the site-visit and the mail sample. Data for the site-visit sample, presented in 
Table 3-14, suggest that teams that made the greatest use of job position specialization 
tended to be the less experienced ones (i.e., TE: average of team members months of 
experience on the team) with relatively few members who had received WIN training 
(TT: percent of team's members who receive^ WIN training). It is noted that this 
interpretation applies primarily i j the site-visit teams from the single-team offices. 

Corresponding data for the teams comprising the mail sample are presented in 
Table 3-15. None of the 2X2 contingency tables summarized in this table produced 
evidence of statistically significant relationships. Thus, it was concluded that the relation- 
ship between team training (TT), team experience (TE), and job position specialization 
(tTP-S) was dependent upon a number of conditions that were not so pronounced among 
teams in the mail sample. However, the data for the mail sample single-team offices 
showed a numerical trend consistent with the findings in the site-visit sample. 

Relationship Between Style of Decision Functfonlng and 
Job Position Specialization 

A summary of 2X2 contingency tables computed to explore the relationship 
between job position specialization and style of decision functioning scores is presented 
in Table 3-16, which also includes each of the four components upon which the style of 
decision functioning score was based. This table indicates that there is no relationship 
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Table 3-14 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Job Position Specialization Scores 
That Were in the High Category for Experience, Training, and 
Staffing Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Extent of Job Position Specialization (JP-Si i%\ 



Variable 


All Site*Visit Teams 


Stngie*Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 




N 


Low JP^ 
(N-25) 


High JP^ 
(N-25) 


N 


Low JP^ 
(N-19) 


High JP*$ 
(N-12) 


N 


Low JP-S 
(N-6) 


High JP-S 
(N-13) 



High OE 


24 


20 


56 


9 


32 


33 


15 


67 


85 


High TE " 


25 


64 


36*« 


15 


68 


17**b 


10 


50 


54 


High LE 


25 


56 


44 


16 


63 


33 


9 


33 


54 


High FE 


24 


56 


40 


14 


58 


25 


10 


50 


54 


High P-ES 


29 


52 


64 


16 


47 


58 


13 


67 


69 


HighTT 


24 


64 




20 


79 


42*d 


4 


17 


23 


High LT 


39 


84 


72 


26 


89 


75 


13 


67 


69 


High FT 


23 


60 


32*« 


18 


68 


42 


5 


33 


23 


Full SP 


20 


52 


28 


14 


53 


33 


6 


50 


23 


High TR 


18 


44 


28 


13 


S3 


33 


5 


17 


31 



V (1 c/0-2.88.p<.10. 
^ (1 cy0-5.95.p<02. 
^ (1 cy0-3.92.p<05. 

V (1c^-2.98.p<10. 

V (1 rf/)-2.90.p<10. 



Table 3-15 

Percentage of Teams With High and Low Job Position Specialization Scores That 
Were in the High Category for Experience, Training, and 
Staffing Variables: Mail Sample 



Extent of Job Position Specialization (JP-S) {%) 



Variable 


All Mail Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 






Low JP^ 


High JP^ 




Low JP^ 


High JP^ 




Low JP^ 


High JP^ 




N 


(N-30) 


(N-29) 


N 


(N-23) 


(N-21) 


N 


(N-7) 


(N»8) 


HighTE 


32 


53 


55 


24 


61 


48 


8 


29 


75 


High LE 


26 


30 


59 


17 


26 


52 


9 


43 


75 


High FE 


29 


53 


45 


21 


57 


38 


8 


43 


62 


High P-ES 


23 


53 


24 


16 


52 


19 


7 


57 


38 


High IT 


31 


60 


45 


25 


65 


48 


6 


43 


38 


High LT 


48 


77 


86 


34 


70 


86 


14 


100 


88 


High FT 


30 


50 


- 52 


24 


52 


57 


6 


43 


38 


Full SP 


15 


40 


10 


11 


35 


14 


4 


57 


00 


High TR 


19 


37 


28 


15 


39 


29 


4 


29 


25 



52 



39 



between DF scores, or its component scores, and extent of job position specialization 
used by the teams In dividing job-duty effort among the various team members. 

The significance of this table lies in its assertion that the style of decision-making 
communication and coordination used by a team is not directly tied to the extent of 
specialization practiced by occupants of the different job positions. Thus, teams that tend 
to divide duty responsibilities by job position specialties are as likely to fall at either end 
of the style of decision-making continuum (team-process model vs. specialist-process 
model) as are teams that appear to give little recognition to job position specialties. 

Table 3-16 

Percentage of Teams With High and Low Job Position Specialization Scores That 
Were in the High Category for Decision Functioning Scores: 
Site-Visit Sample 





Extent of Job Position Specialization IJP-S) {%) 


Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Singte-Team Offices 


' Multi-Team Offices 






Low JP-S 


High JP-S 




Lovw JP-S 


High JP-S 




Low JP-S 


High JP-S 




N 


<N-25> 


{n-25) 


N 


(N-19) 


(N=12) 


N 


(N-6) 


(N»13) 


High DF 


23 


56 


36 


18 


58 


58 


5 


17 


31 


High dt 


31 


60 


64 


19 


58 


67 


12 


67 


62 


High alt. 


26 


56 


48 


20 


68 


58 


6 


17 


38 


High mc 


29 


56 


60 


19 


58 


67 


10 


50 


54 


High tc 


21 


44 


4C 


16 


53 


50 


5 


17 


31 



SUMMARY: TEAM CHARACTERISTICS AND 
STYLE OF FUNCTIONING 

WIN team training has generally stressed the importance of frequent exchange of 
information, close coordination, and involvement of all team members as well as the 
client during employability planning and decision making. To achieve these objectives, the 
types of practices frequently recommended have involved all team members interacting 
with the client prior to decision making and the use of team conferences to accorhplish 
planning and decision making. 

Present data indicate that when all team members have received WIN team training, 
teams have tended to adopt these practices. However, it appears that having only two or 
so members who have not received team training can block or disiiipt whatever influence 
the training had on the remaining team members and, consequently, on the team as a 
whole. 

Although the preceding condition must be considered, team training appears to have 
two major effects that tend to apply differentially depending upon the length of time 
te^m members have worked together: 

(1) Team training encourages utilization of the types of communication and 
coordination practices described above as being generally stressed in training. Teams 
whose team members have worked together for the shorter periods of time (less than 15 
months) are particularly likely to adopt these practices, especially the use of team 
conferences, when all (or nearly all) members have received team training. 
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(2) Team training appears to influence the way teams distribute work load 
among the job position specialties represented on the team. When all (or nearly all) team 
members have received training, the team tends to deemphasize the "exclusive" rights of 
given job positions to given work activities and involves the various team members to a 
greater extent in all phases of the employability development process. This is particularly 
applicable ajinong teams that have worked together for longer periods of time (15 months 
or more). 

These findings have indicated that teams whose members have all (or nearly a)J) 
received team training either utilize different communication and coordination practices 
or distribute their work load differently than teams who have fewer members who have 
received training. Analyses presented below will address the question of whether these 
differences in style of functioning have any important consequences for achievement of 
team objectives. 

RELATIONSHIP OF STYLE OF FUNCTIONING TO 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF TEAM OBJECTIVES 

Accomplishment of team objectives was consideri^d from two perspectives: indices 
concerning the nature of team member and client interaction, and team accomplishment 
in the delivery of services as reflected by its monthly caseload status reports. Findings 
regarding the relationships between the two style of functioning variables (DF and its 
components and JP-S) and each of these two types of accomplishment criteria will be 
presented in the sections that follow. 



INDICES OF TEAM INTERACTION AS CRITERIA OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF TEAM OBJECTIVES 

A major objective of the WIN team is to provide individualized employability 
development services as envisioned by the WIN team model. This model assume^ that 
effective delivery of individualized services of this type requires closely coordinated 
planning and decision making involving both the different members of the team and the 
client. It was assumed in the present research that the extent to which a team had 
accomplished closely coordinated planning and decision making would be reflected in two 
ways: (a) the clarity of role communication among team members regarding each others' 
involvement in providing the various services, and (b) the relative extent to which the 
various members of the team and the client are involved in client-oriented decision 
making. 

Clarity of role communication for each team will be represented in this analysis by 
three interrelated indices: summary percent agreement (S%A), suinmary percent disagree- 
ment (S%D), and summary percent ambiguity or imcertainty (S%U), These three 
summary scores can vary from 0 to 13; these score values reflect the number of caseload 
service areas for which a given team's average percent agreement scores were in the upper 
one-half of the distribution for the 50 teams. Thus, a score of 13 means that this team's 
average percent agreement (or average percent disi^eement, average percent ambiguity) 
was high (upper one-half of the distribution) on all 13 caseload service areas. Conversely, 
a S%A score of 0 means that the team's average percent agreement was low (lower 
one-half of the distribution) for aU 13 caseload service areas. 

The relative involvement or spread of decision-making importance among members 
of a given team is reflected by a summary score labeled team member decision-making 
importance (Tm-DMI); the team's involvement of the client by a client decision-making 
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importance (Cl-DMI) score. In interpreting these scores, a high score indicates high 
concentration of decision-making importance in one dominant decision maker and a low 
score, a leveling or spread of decision-making importance among team members and, as 
appropriate, the client. Each of those two scores can vary from 0 to 9 and were derived 
in a manner similar to that described for the clarity of role communication scores. Thus, 
a score of 9 shows that this team tends to concentrate dscision-maJcing importance in one 
dominant (team member) decision-maker in all nine caseload decision areas as regards 
either the other team members (Tm-DMI) or the client (Cl-DMI). Corversely, a score of 0 
indicates that this team tends to level or spread decision-making importance among its 
team members (Tm-DMI) or the chent (Cl-DMI) in each of the nine caseload decision 
areas. 

The procedures foUov/ed in the derivation of the foregoing team interaction scores 
have been described in Chapter 2. Dichotomizaticn of the distributions of these scores 
for the present analyses is described in Table 3-3. 

FINDINGS ON TEAM INTERACTION AS A CRITERION 

Style of Decision Functsoning and Accomplishment of 
Team Interaction Objectives 

A summary of the 2X2 contingency tables computed to study the relationship 
between style of decision functioning scores and the two types of team interaction 
criteria is presented in Table 3-17. This table indicates that teams who appear to emulate 
the team-process model of decision functioning (high DF scores) fare no better in 
achieving team interaction objectives than do teams whose style of functioning places less 
emphasis upon team member communication, coordination, and interaction with the 
client (low DF: specialist-process model). 

As shown in Table 3-9, in-service WIN training did appear to influence teams toward 
- ..-/the -team-process model of decision functioning. The objectives of this model are to 
achieve closer communication and coordination among team members and between team 
members and the cUent during planning and the decision-making process. The high DF 
teams in Table 3-17 do not show evidence of the greater clarity of role communication 
that would be expected if their style of functioning, were actually more effective in 
producing closely coordinated planning and decision making than the contrasting style of 

Table 3-17 



Percenta^^ Teams With High and Low Decision Functioning Scores That 
Were High on Team Interaction Variables: Site-Visit SampJe 



Variable 


Style of Decision Functioning (DF) {%) 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low DF 
(N=27) 


High DF 
(N»23) 


N 


Low DF 
(N«13) 


High DF 
(N=18) 


N 


Low DF 
(N«14) 


High DF 
(N-5) 


High S%A 


26 


48 


56 


18 


62 


56 


8 


36 


60 


High S%D 


26 


56 


48 


18 


69 


50 


8 


43 


40 


High S%U 


27 


56 


52 


14 


38 


50 


13 


71 


60 


High Tm-DMI 


22 


48 


39 


16 


54 


50 


6 


43 


0 


High CI DMI 


24 


52 


43 


16 


62 


44 


8 


43 


40 



42 



55 



functioning of the low DF teams. There is also no evidence in Table 3-17 that the style 
of functioning of the high DF teams resulted in greater involvement of team members 
and clients in client-oriented decision-making than was true of the low DF teams. 

Tables 3-18 throu^ 3-21 summarize the 2X2 contingency tables computed to 
explore the relationships between each of the four DF score components and the team 
interaction criteria. It was concluded that none of the four DF components showed a 
significant relationship with the criteria of accomplishment of team interaction objectives. 



Table 3-18 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Decision Timing Scores 
That Were in the High Category for Team Interaction Variables: 

Site-Visit Sample 



Variables 


Dndsion Tirning Scores (dt) (%) 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team. CKf ices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low dt 
(N-19) 


High dt 
(N-31) 


N 


Low dt 
(N-12) 


High dt 
(r!-1S> 


N 


Lovs? rft 
(N-7) 


High dt 
(N»12) 


High S%A 


26 


63 


45 


18 


67 


53 


8 


57 


33 


High S%D 


26 


, 53 


52 


18 


67 


53 


8 


28 


50 


High S%U 


27 


53 


55 


14 


42 


47 


13 


71 


67 


High Tm-DMI 


22 


47 


42 


16 


42 


58 


6 


57 


17 


HighCI-DMI 


24 


42 


52 


16 


50 


53 


8 


28 


50 



Table 3-19 

Percentage of Teams With and Without Initial Assignment Alternatives 
That Were in the High Category for Team Interaction Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Initial Assignment Alternatives (alt.) {%) 



Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 




N 


Without 
(N=°24) 


With 
(N°26) 


N 


Without 
(N-11) 


With 
(N'^ZO) 


N 


Without 
(N-13) 


With 
(N-6) 



High S%A 


26 


58 


46 


18 


73 


50 


8 


46 


33 


High S96D 


26 


46 


58 


18 


45 


65 


8 


46 


33 


High S%U 


27 


42 


65 


14 


18 




13 


62 


83 


High Tm-DMI 


22 


46 


42 


16 


64 


45 


6 


31 


33 


High CI-DIVII 


24 


54 


42 


16 


54 


50 


8 


54 


17 



V (1 rf0-3.46,p<10. 



56 



43 



Table 3-20 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Team Member Contact Scores 
That Were in the High Category for Team Interaction Variables: 

Site-Visit Sample 



Variables 



High S%A 
High S%D 
High S%U 
High Tm-DMI 
High CI-CMI 



Team Member Contact Scores (mc) (%) 



Alt Sito-Vijlt Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low mc 
(N-21) 


High mc 
(N=«29) 


N 


Low mc 
(N=12) 


High mc 
(N=19) 


N 


Low mc 
(N«9) 


High mc 
(N«10) 



26 
26 
27 
22 
24 



57 
52 
57 
43 
43 



48 
52 
52 
45 
52 



18 
18 
14 
16 
16 



67 
67 
42 
42 
50 



53 
53 
47 
58 
53 



8 
8 

13 
6 
8 



44 
33 
78 
44 
33 



40 
50 
60 
20 
50 



Table 3-21 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Team Conference Scores 
That Were in the High Category for Team Interaction Variables: 

Site- Visit Sample 



Variables 



Team Conference Scores (tc) {%) 



All Site-Visit Teams 



Low tc 



High tc 
(N-21 1 



Single-Team Offices 



Low tc 


High tc 


(N-15) 


(N«16) 


53 


62 


73 


44 


47 


44 


60 


44 


67 


38 



Multi-Team Offices 



N 


Low tc 
(N-14) 


High tc 
(N-5) 


8 


43 


40 


8 


43 


40 


13 


71 


60 


6 


43 


0 


8 


36 


60 



High S%A 
High S%D 
High S%U 
High Tm-DMI 
High CI-DMI 



26 
26 
27 
22 
24 



48 
59 
59 
52 
52 



57 
43 
48 
33 
43 



18 
18 
14 
16 
16 



Style of Functioning in Division of Labor and 
Accomplishment of Team Interaction Objectives 

A summary of tiie 2X2 tables used to study the relationship between job position 
specialization (JP-S) scores and the two types of team interaction criteria is presented in 
Table 3-22. The data in this table indicate that teams that tend to divide their duties on 
the basis of job position specialties, thus minimizing overlap between different job 
positions (High JP-S), are predominantly teams that also had high role disagreement 
scores (S%D). The numerical trends for the remainder of the data in Table 3-22>suggest a 
consistent pattern of negative relationships between high, job specialization style and 
accomplishment of team interaction objectives; however, this trend is not sufficiently 
pronounced to provide statistical support necessary to generalize from these observations. 
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Table 3-22 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Job Position Specialization Scores 
That Were in the High Category for Team Interaction Variables: 

Site-Visit Sample 



Variab}o 



Extent of Job Position Specialization (JP-S) {%) 



AM Site-Visit Teams 



Low 4P-S 
(N-25) 



High JP-S 
(N«25) 



Single-Team Offices 



Low JP-S 
(N«19) 



High JP-S 
(N-12) 



Multi'Team Offices 



Low JP-S 
(N-6) 



High JP-S 
(N-13) 



High S%A 


26 


64 


40 


18 


63 


50 


8 


67 


31 


High.S%D 


26 


36 


68**a 


18 


42 


83*'' 


8 


17 


54 


High S%U 


27 


40 


68*«= 


14 


37 


58 


13 


50 


77 


High Tm-DMI 


22 


36 


52 


16 


37 


75*d 


6 


33 


31 


High CI-DMI 


24 


36 


60 


16 


37 


75*d 


8 


33 


46 



V (1 cf^)-3.92,p<.05. 
^ (1 c/f)-3.58,p<10. 

V n cf^)-2.89,p<.ia. 

V Ilc^-2.89.p<10. 



SUMMARY: STYLE OF FUNCT50NING AND ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 
TEAM INTfiRACTION OBJECTIVES 

(1) The WIN team concept assumes that effective employability planning and 
decision making require the coordinated efforts of the entire team. Practices generally 
recommended to assist in accomplishing these objectives have included management of 
the decision making process so that several or all of the teams' members have contact 
with the enroUee prior to decision making, and the use of team conferences so as to draw 
upon the refsources of the-full team. 

Present findings indicate that teams that follow these practices fare no better in 
achieving the close communication and coordination objectives of the team concept than 
do teams who do not follow these practices. Teams that use team conferences regularly 
exhibit as much disagreement and uncertainty regarding fellow team members' roles in 
providing caseload services as do teams that do not hold team conferences. Teams that 
use team conferences do not involve their various team members or the client in decision 
making to any greater extent than do teams that operate without team conferences. 

Thus, the team practices generally recommended for achieving better communi- 
cation and coordination among team members, and presumably, more effective assistance 
to the client, may provide a reasonable vehicle; however, theje is no evidence that the 
objectives of thp.se practices are being realized. 

(2) The m&nner in which teams distribute work load among the various job position 
specialties represented on the team is related to achievement of communication and 
coordination objectives. Teams that tend to compartmentalize their work load distribu- 
tion in terms of job position specialties are teams that show evidence of greater conflict 
and disagreement regarding ^'whb does what" as compared with teams with deemphasize 
job position specialties and involve team members in a broader range of employability 
development activities. Numerical trends also suggest that these latter teams tend to 
involve their team members and the client to a greater extent in decision making than is 
the case with the teams that compartmentalize job activities in terms of job position 
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specialties. The deemphasis of job position specialties is, as indicated, a difference in 
degree. It does not produce marked changes in the general job position descriptions for 
the five team member positions. 

It is concluded that increased effectiveness of coordination and communication 
among team members is achieved through the broader involvement of team members in 
all phases of team activities and is not dependent upon use of the more formal practices, 
such as team conferences. 

Considered separately, training is more important than t^am esperience in 
acccmplishing team coordination and communication objectives. However, it currently 
takes both training of all team members and the longer periods of experience in working 
together to achieve the broader involvement of team members in all phases of the teams' 
activities. As will be seen in the findings to be presented next, this type of work load 
distribution appears to have important consequences, not only for achievement of 
communication and coordination objectives, but also for achievement of successful 
program outcome for entollees. 



MONTHLY CASELOAD STATUS REPORTS AS CRITERIA OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF TEAM OBJECTIVES 

Information regarding a team's monthly enrollment, terminations, and distribution 
of their current enrollees by program component was obtained from the monthly 
summary reports distributed by OMMDS, Department of Labor. In order to match WIN 
project statistics with a particular team, it was necessary for this analysis to discard teams 
from projects consisting of more than one office location. In addition, in the case of 
multi-team offices, it was necessary to assume that the caseload figures for the office, 
divided by the number of teams in the office, would provide an unbiased estimate of the 
caseload activity of the team in the sample. 

Average monthly caseload figures were computed for teams based on a three-month 
period (1 October 1970 to 1 January 1971) chosen because it immediately preceded the 
study's data collection period. In addition, a placement rate (number successfully com- 
pleting the Job Entry period as percent of total terminations) was computed for each 
team based on a six-month period (1 October 1970 to 1 April 1971). These indices were 
described in Chapter 2. Dichotomization of these indices for the present analysis is 
described in Table 3-3 for the reduced site-visit sample and in Table 3-6 for the reduced 
mail sample. 



FINDINGS ON DELIVERY OF SERVICE AS A CRITERION 

Styld of Decision Functioning and Accomplishment of Caseload Services 

Table 3-23 summarizes the 2X2 continjgency tables computed to explore the 
relationship between style of decision functioning and caseload status variables for the 
site-visit teams. It will be noted that these analyses are based on 35 site-visit teams; it was 
not possible to match caseload statistics with the remaining 15 teams. The identical score 
cutting points used in dichotomizing variables presented previously in the analyses based 
on the full 50 teams were retained for use in the present analyses. 

Table 3-23 does not show a relationship between style of decision functioning (DF 
scores) and teams' caseload status variables. The corresponding data for each of the four 
components of the DF score are summarized in Tables 24 through 27. 
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Table 3-23 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Style of 
Decision Functioning Scores That Were in High Category for 
Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample^ 



Variable 






Style 


of Decision Functioning (DF) {%) 






All Site-Visit Teams 


SingI 


e-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low DF 
(N=16) 


High DF 
(N-19) 


N 


Low DF 
(N-6) 


High DF 
(N°14) 


N 


Low DF 
(N»10) 


High DF 
(N-5) 


6-Month Placement Rate 


18 


38 


63 


12 


50 


64 


6 


30 


60 


Average Caseload 


17 


38 


58 


9 


33 


50 


8 


40 


80 


% Vol.-lnitial Hold 


17 


56 


42 


11 


67 


50 


6 


50 


20 


% Vol.-O & A 


17 


50 


47 


7 


33 


36 


10 


60 


80 


% Vol.-WIN Training 


17 


56 


42 


9 


50 


43 


8 


60 


40 


% Vol.-General Hold 


17 


62 


37 


8 


87 


29 


9 


60 


60 


% Vol .-Completed Training 


17 


38 


58 


11 


33 


64 


6 


40 


40 


% Vol.- In Job Entry 


17 


38 


58 


10 


33 


57 


7 


40 


60 


% Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


50 


53 


9 


87 


36 


9 


40 


100*b 


% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 


16 


44 


47 


12 


67 


57 


4 


30 


20 


% Vol.— Suspense 


17 


50 


47 


10 


67 


43 


7 


40 


60 



^Derived from monthly project summaries.- 
^Fisher Exact Probability Ter: (twO'tailed),p<.10. 



Table 3-24 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Decision Timing Scores 
That Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 



Time Phasing of Decisions (dt) (%) 



All Site-Visit Teams 



N 



Low dt 
(N=10) 



High dt 
(N-25) 



Single-Team Offices 



N 



Low dt 
(N«=4) 



High dt 



Multi-Team Offices 



Low dt 
(N»6) 



High dt 
(N°9) 



6-Month Placement Rate 18 30 60 12 50 62 6 17 56 

Average Caseload . 17 20 60*a 9 25 BO 8 17 78*^ 

% VoL-lnitlal Hold 17 50 48 11 75 50 6 33 44 

% Vol.-O & A 17 40 52 7 25 38 10 50 78 

% Vol.-WIN Training 17 60 44 9 50 44 8 67 44 

% Vol.-General Hold 17 60 44 8 50 38 9 67 56 

% Vol.-Completed Training 17 30 56 11 25 62 6 33 44 

% Vol.-ln Job Entry 17 20 60*^ 10 25 56 7 17 67 

% Vol.-Abort Program 18 60 48 9 75 38 9 50 67 

% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 16 40 48 12 75 56 4 17 33 

% Vol.-Suspense 17 60 44 10 75 44 7 50 44 

V n<yn-3.ii,p<io. 

^Fisher Exact Probability Test (two-tailed), p<10. 
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Table 3-25 



Percentage of Teams With and Without initial Assignment Alternatives 
That Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: 
Site-Visit Sample 



Initial Assignment Alternatives (Alt.) {%) 



Variable 


All Site-Vilit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


1 


N 


Without 
|N=19) 


With 
(N-16) 


N 


Without 
(N«8> 


With 
(N=12) 


N 


Without 
(N"11) 


With 



6*Month Placement Rate 


18 


74 


25**a 


12 


100 


33**'' 


6 


55 


00 


Average Caseload 


17 


58 


38 


9 


50 


42 


8 


64 


25 


% Vol.-lnitial Hold 


17 


21 


81**^ 


11 


00 


92* 


6 


36 


50 


% VoL-0 & A 


17 


68 


25»*e 


7 


50 


25 


10 


82 


25 


% Vol.-WIN Training 


17 


68 


25**® 


9 


88 




8 


55 


50 


% Vol.-General Hold 


17 


42 


56 


8 


25 


50 


9 


55 


75 


% Vol.-Completed Training 


17 


63 


31 


11 


75 


42 


6 


55 


00 


% Vol.-ln Job Entry 


17 


63 


31 


10 


75 


33 


7 


55 


25 


% Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


47 


56 


9 


25 


58 


9 


64 


50 


% Vol.— Completed Job Entry 


16 


53 


38 


12 


75 


50 


4 


36 


00 


% Vol .-Suspense 


17 


42 


56 


10 


38 


58 


7 


45 


50 



^ (l£/0=6.40.p<.02. 
^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p<.02. ' 
^ (1 cff)«10.30,p<.01. 
*^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed). p<.01. 
(1d0-4.93.p<.05. 



Table 3-26 



Percentage of Teams With High anci Low Team Member Contact Scores 
That Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 


Team Member Contact Scores (mc) {%) 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low rric 
(N=12) 


High mc 
(N«23) 


N 


Low mc 
(N=4) 


High mc 
(N«16) 


N 


Low mc 
(N«8) 


Htgh mc 
(N-7) 


6-Month Placement Rate 


18 


33 


61 


12 


50 


62 


6 


25 


57 


Average Caseload 




25 


61*3 


9 


25 


50 


8 


25 


86*'> 


% Vol.-lnitial Hold 




50 


48 


11 


75 


50 


6 


38 


43 


% Vol.-O & A 




42 


52 


7 


25 


38 


10 


50 


86 


% Vol.-WIN Training 




58 . 


43 


9 


50 


44 . 


8 


62 


43 


% Vol.— General Hoid 




50 


48 


8 


50 


38 


9 


50 " 


71 


% Vol.— Completed Training 




33 


57 


11 


25 


62 


6 


38 


43 


% Vol.-ln Job Entry 




42 


57 


10 


25 


56 


7 


50 


57 


% Vol.— Abort Program 


18 


58 


48 


9 


75 


38 


9 


50 


71 - 


% Vol.— Completed Job Entry 


16 


42 


48 


12 


75 


56 


4 


25 


29 


% VcL— Suspense 


17 


58 


43 


10 


75 


44 


7 


50 


43 



V (1rffl=2.75,p<.10. 

^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p<. 10. 
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Table 3-27 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Team Conference Scores That 
Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 





Team Conference Scores 


Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 




N 


Low tc 
(N-18) 


High tc 
(N-17) 


N 


Low tc 
|N»8) 


High ic 
(N=12) 


N 


Low tc 
lN-10) 


High tc 
(N-5) 



6>Month Placement Rate 


18 


33 


71 #a 


12 


50 


67 


6 


20 


80* 


Average Caseload 


17 


44 


53 


9 


50 


42 


8 


40 


80 


% Vol.-lnitial Hold 


17 


56 


41 


11 


75 


42 


6 


40 


40 


% Vol.-O & A 


17 


44 


53 


7 


25 


42 


10 


60 


80 


% Vol.-WIN Training 


17 


50 


47 


9 


38 


50 


8 


60 


40 


% VoL-General Hold 


17 


67 


29*« 


8 


62 


25 


9 


70 


40 


% Vol.-Completed Training 


17 


39 


59 


11 


50 


58 


6 


30 


60 


% Vol.-ln Job Entry 


17 


33 


65 


10 


38 


58 


7 


30 


80 


% Vol. -Abort Program 


18 


56 


47 


9 


75 


25*^ 


9 


40 


100 


% VoL-Completed Job Entry 


16 


39 


53 


12 


62 


58 


4 


20 


40 


% VoL-Suspense 


17 


56 


41 


10 


62 


42 


7 


50 


40 



'^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p <. 10. 



All but; Table 3-25 are consistent with the results shown for the total DF score. 
That table deals with the presence or absence of decision or action alternatives at initial 
assignment (alt.) and the relationship of this dichotomy to the caseload status variables. 
The interview data indicated that teams in this sample that did not have alternatives at 
initial assignment routinely referred all new not-job-ieady enrollees to WIN Orientation. 
Teams that did have initial assignment altenjatives referred the not-job-ready either to 
Orientation or to work or training components. Thus, the basic dichotomy is the routine 
use of orientation for the initial assignment of those considered not-job-ready vs. use of a 
wider range of initial assignments for these individuals. Dichotomized this way, this is the 
one component of the DF score that s' vs no relationship to the total DF score. 

Presence or absence of initial assigt^^nent alternatives shows some interesting relation- 
ships with the caseload status variables. Teams that routinely referred the not-job-ready 
to orientation (without alternatives) were predominantly those with the higher success or 
job placement rates (six-month base: 25—60% of all terminations). According to the data 
in Table 3-25, teams that routinely used orientation as the initial assignment also had a 
lower percentage of their caseload in initial hold than teams that used initial assignment 
alternatives. As might be expected, teams that routinely used orientation as the initial 
assignment had a higher percentage of enrollees in the orientation and assessment 
component than teams that used initial assignment alternatives. Finally, teams without 
initial assignment alternatives had a higher proportion of their caseloads enrolled in WIN 
training components. 

. ,IJ8e:<iof decision or action alternatives at enrollment and/or initial assignment was 
introduced into the scoring of style of decision functioning because of its implications 
regarding flexibility of planning to meet individual enrollee*s needs. While teams were 
scored for use or nonuse of alternatives at enrollment, the interview data regarding 
conditions under which alternatives were used or not used (i.e,, referrals for enrollment 
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accepted or rejected as inappropriate) were too unclear to permit interpretation of team 
differences in this respect. ^->., 

The interview data provided a relatively clear base for interpreting prep<*nce or 
absence of initial assignment alternatives for the not-job-ready. Absence of alternatives 
meant routine assignment to orientation; this interpretation is supported by the figures in 
Table 3-25 showing those teams without initial assignment alternatives as having a higher 
percentage of their caseloads in orientation. If the team's caseload is comprised primarily 
of the not-job-ready; if they conduct and schedule orientation so it is responsive to 
enrollment input; and if new enroUees are routinely assigned to orientation, it would be 
expected that these teams would have a relatively low percentage of their enroUees in 
Initial Hold status. Table 3-25 indicates that teams without initial assignment alternatives 
had a lowor percentage of their caseload in Initial Hold than teams that used initial 
assignment alternatives. 

It is tempting to conclude that routine referral of the not-job-ready to orientation 
produced a number of benefits that led to better use of WIN training and culminated in a 
higher percentage of enroUees terminating foUowing successful completion of the three- 
month job entry period. However, fragmentary data on use of initial assignryxsnt alterna- 
tives and labor area unemployment rates suggest that use of initial assignment alternatives 
may ba a regular practice or even requirement in areas of high unemployment but not in 
areas of relatively low unemployment. Unemployment data were not available for aU 
office locations. 

Using the Department of Labor area trends publication, it was possible to identify 
unemployment rates (as of August 1970) for 24 of the 35 teams presented in Table 3-25 
(13). Unemployment rates were dichotomized into high {> 5.4%) and low (< 5.4%) based 
on the nearest midpoint of the distribution for the 24 teams. Of the 19 teams that did 
not use initial assignment alternatives, area unemployment data were avaUable on 16; of 
the 16 teams that did use initial, assignment alternatives, on only 8 (Table 3-25). 
Recognizing that bias might occur because of the missing data, it is stiU interesting tc 
note that only four of the 16 teams that functioned without initial assignment alterna- 
tives were from high unemployment areas, compared to seven of the eight teams that did 
use initial assignment alternatives. 

In summary, routine referral to orientation may weU produce a number of benefits 
Reading to more successful program outcome for the team's enroUe^es. However, it is Ukely 
that a significant part of this apparent success lies in the tendency for teams to routinely 
use orientation and place more emphasis upon employabUity training when located in 
areas with favorable employment opportunities; when located in areas of relatively high 
unemployment, teams tend to make initial assignments directly to work and training 
components. 

Style of Division of Labor and 
Accomplishment of Program Services 

Table 3-28 summarizes the 2X2 contingency tables computed to study the relation- 
ship between the teams' practice of job position specialization and indices reflecting 
accomplishment of caseload services. This table suggests, for the site-visit sample, a 
negative relationship between job position specialization and successful terminations or 
placement rate. The trend was consistent for both single and multi-team offices but is 
statistically significant only when teams from both kinds of offices are pooled. 

Thus, in the site-visit sample there is some evidence that enroUees of teams whose 
style of functioning deemphasizes job position specialization had greater success in 
completing the program. The site-visit teams' job position specialization scores were 
studied for each of the Job Activity Inventory duty areas in order to see whether this 
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Table 3-28 

Percentage of Teami With High and Low Job Position Specialization Scores That 
Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Extent of Job Position Specialization (JP-S) (%) 



Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 




N 


Low JP-S 
(N-16) 


High JP^ 
(N«19) 


N 


Low JP-S 
(N«12) 


High JP-S 
(N«=8) 


N 


Low JP-S 
(N=4) 


High JP-S 
(N-11) 



6-Month Placement Rate 
Avemge Caseload 
% Vol.-lnitial Hold 
% Vol.~0 & A 
% Vol .-WIN Training 
% Vol.-General Hold 
% Vol.— Completed Training 
% Vol.-Job Entry 
% Vol.-Abort Program 
% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 
% Vol.— Suspense 



18 


75 


32##a 


12 


75 


38 


6 


75 


27 


17 


56 


42 


9 


58 


25 


8 


50 


55 


17 


44 


53 


11 


50 


62 


6 


25 


45 


17 


38 


58 


7 


17 


62 


10 


100 


55 


17 


56 


42 


9 


50 


38 


8 


75 


45 


17 


50 


47 


8 


50 


25 


9 


50 


64 


17 


50 


47 


11 


50 


62 


6 


50 


36 


17 


50 


47 


10 


42 


62 


7 


75 


36 


18 


38 


63 


9 


42 


50 


9 


25 


73 


16 


69 


25»»b 


12 


75 


38 


4 


50 


18 


17 


38 


58 


10 


42 


62 


7 


25 


55 



"X^(1rf^)-4.93,p<.05 
''X^(1<^-4.71.p<.05 



relationship was more dependent upon specialization in certain areas than in others. 
Contingency tables (2 X 2) were computed comparing teams' high and low specialization 
scores for each duty area with their high and low classification on the six-month 
placement rate variable and the percentage of their average monthly caseload completing 
job entry. Relationships significant beyond the .10 level were identified with job position 
specialization in three duty areas: accomplishes initial assignment of enrollee (Duty Area 
3); assists enrollee in obtaining needed services and supervises his program during enroll- 
ment (Duty Area 5); and conducts determinations in case of applicant/enroUee referred 
for determination decision (Duty Area 6). 

Job position specialization in Duty Area 3 was most frequently identified with the 
counselor. Teams from the site-visit sample with high job position specialization 
in this duty area were predominantly those with low six-month placement rates 
(xMdf=3.4a;p<.10). 

Job position specialization in Duty Area 5, monitoring the enrollee during the 
period of enrollment, was most frequently identified with the coach. Site-visit teams with 
high job position specialization in this area v/ere predominantly teams with low six-month 
placement rates (x^ , 1 df=8.24;p<.01) as weU as teams with a low percentage of average 
monthly caseload completing the job entry period (x^ , 1 df=4.93; p<.05). 

Job position specialization in Duty -Area 6 (the administrative process of terminating 
enroUees for reasons other than successful program completion) was not as consistently 
identified with a particular job position as are Duty Areas 3 and 5. As noted earlier in 
this ^report, counselors and coaches were the most consistently staffed positions and, 
possibly because of this, were identified with job position specialization in this duty area 
with.about equal frequency. Teams with high job position specialization in this area r/ere 
predominantly teams with low six-month placement rates (x^ , 1 df=4.82;p<.05). 

Table 3-29 presents corresponding data for the maU sample. In this case, job 
position specialization does not relate either to the six-nor lh placement rate or to 



percentage of the average monthly caseload completing job entry. For the mail sample, 
job position specialization relates negatively to percentage of average caseload in orienta- 
tion and assessment. 

The job position specialization scores for each duty area for the mail sample show 
that teams with high job position specialization in Duty Area 3 (accomplishes initial 
assignment of enrollee) were predominajitly teams with a low percentage of their average 
monthly caseload in orientation and assessment (x^ , 1 df=4.59; p<.05). 

Table 3-29 

Percentage of Teams With High and Low Job Position Specializetion Scores 
That Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Mail Sample 



Variable 



Extent of Job Position Specialization (JP-S) (%) 



All Mail Teams 



Low JPS 
(N«=18) 



High JPS 
(N-19) 



Single-Team Offices 



N 



Low JPS 
(N=12) 



High JPS 
(N=13) 



Multi-Team Offices 



Low JPS 
(N-6) 



High JPS 
IN=6) 



6-Month Placement Rate 19 56 47 13 58 46 

Average Caseload 18 56 42 12 42 54 

% Vol.-^nitial Hold 18 44 53 13 50 54 

%Vol.-0&A 19 72 32**b 14 75 38 

% Vol .-WIN Training 18 61 37 1 2 58 38 

% Vol .-General Hold 18 33 63 10 25 54 

% VoL-Completed Training 18 33 63 15 42 77 

% Vol .-In Job Entry 18 44 53 14 58 54 

% Vol .-Abort Program 18 50 47 12 50 46 

% VoL-Completed Job Entry 18 39 58 13 42 62 

% Vol .-Suspense 18 44 53 10 33 46 



6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
8 
3 
4 
6 
5 
8 



50 
83 
33 
67 
67 
50 
17 
17 
50 
50 
67 



50 
17*8 

50 
17 
33 
83 
33 
50 
50 
50 
67 



^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p<.10. 
*y (1 c/«»4,59,p<05. 



SUMMARY: STYLE OF FUNCTIONING AND ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 
CASELOAD SERVICES 

(1) Practices generally considered important to achievement of team objectives have 
included management of the decision-making process so that several or all of the teams' 
members have contact with the enrollee prior to decision-making, and the use of team 
conferences so that the resources of the full team are drawn upon during planning and 
decision-making. As summarized in the preceding section, use of these practices does not 
result in better communication and coordination among team members nor in greater 
involvement of team members and client in decision-making. Results of the present 
analyses suggest that use of these practices, in general, does not improve the enrollees' 
chances for successful program termination. 

..There is one specific exception to this general finding, however; this exception 
deals with the teams' initial assignment practices. Based on partial data, it appears that 
teams located in areas of relatively low unemployment routinely refer enrollees con- 
sidered not-job-ready to WIN Orientation and use this period of enrollment to interact 
with them in developing empk.yability goals. Enrollees of these teams achieve relatively 
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high rates of successful program terminations (25 to 30%). In contrast, teams located in 
areas of relatively high unemployment do not routinely refer the not-job-ready to WIN 
Orientation and instead tend to make initial assignments directly to work or training 
components. Since this is generally done on the basis of one or two contacts with the 
enrollee, it means that tentative employability plans and goals have been identified with 
very little interaction between the enrollee and the team. Enrollees of these teams have 
relatively low rates of successful program completion (fewer than 25% of all 
terminations). 

Conclusions drawn from these data have to be approached with caution; there is a 
modest, but general relationship between successful termination rates and unemployment 
rates for the corresponding labor area.^ However, if it is generally true that teams in 
areas of relatively high unemployment skip over the effort of working out employability 
plans with their enrollees, it does not seem likely that the assignments to work and 
training components would lead to job placemeiiis.^^ 

Thus, these findings raise a question regarding the extent to which the lower 
rates of program success in areas of high unemployment are simply due to lack of 
available jobs, or are due to lack of team effort in >vorking with enrollees to develop 
' acceptable employability plans. 

(2) As stated earlier, distribution of work load which deemphasizes job position 
specialties leads to better communication and coordination among team members than 
does more rigid separation among team niember specialties. Effective communication and 
coordination of effort is assumed to be essential to the accomplishment of successful 
employability planning and decision making. 

Present "findings indicate that this deemphasis of job position specialties also 
results in higher, rates of successful program completion for the teams' enrollees. To 
repeat— this deemphasis does not eliminate the identifying features of the various job 
position specialties; the difference between these teams and those that maintain more 
right compartmentalization is a matter of degiee, but it clearly has importance. It seems 
likely that the greater range of team member participation in team work activities gives 
the members a better understanding of the enrollee; because of mutual work experiences 
they have a better basis for communicating with each other, and a stronger identification 
with the team and its objectives than with an individual job specialty. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ANALYSES 

A series of supplementary analyses were carried out to assist in interpretation of 
findings reported in the preceding sections. A few of these relationships appear to have 
their own separate implications. These are abstracted in the following paragraphs, with 
tables on these analyses included for the reader who may desire further information. 



was possible to match WIN projects with 109 of the 150 major labor areas identified in 
Department, of Labor. Area Trends publication. Using corresponding data periods, a Pearson product 
moment correlation coefficient was computed relating successful program completion rates to the 
unemployment rate for the respective area. This resulting coefficient indicated a modest association 
between high unemployment and low program success rates (r«~-.21;p<.05). 
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RELATIONSHIP OF TEAM EXPERIENCE, TRAINING, AND 
STAFFING TO TEAM INTERACTION 



These analyses are presented in Tables 3-30 through 3-36. Notable findings from 
these tables are as follows: 

(1) Coordination among team members appears to be improved as a result of 
team training— if all or nearly all members of the team have received the training. Under 
these conditions there is less uncertainty or ambiguity expressed regarding the nature of 
each others* involvement in providing services than when two or more members of the 
team have not received training (Table 3-34). 

(2) Coordination and communication among team members is least effective 
among te&ms staffed with the full basic staffing pattern (coach, counselor, job developer, 
work-training specialist, and clerk). These teams exhibit greater conflict and disagreement 
among team members than do teams whose staffing omits one or more of these job 
positions (Table 3-35). 

Table 3-30 



Percentage of Teams From Offices With Hi^ and Low 
Duration of WIN Experience That Were High on Team 
Interaction Variables: Site-Visit Samples 



Variable 


Office Experience (OE) (%) 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low OE 
(N-26) 


High OE 
(N»24) 


N 


Low OE 
(N»22) 


High OE 
(N=9) 


N 


Low OE 
(N»4) 


High OE 
(N=15) 


High S%A 


26 


54 


50 


18 


64 


44 


8 


0 


53 


High S%D 


26 


50 


54 


18 


54 


67 


8 


25 


47 


High S%U 


27 


50 


58 


14 


45 


44 


13 


75 


67 


High Tm-DMI 


22 


54 


33 


16 


59 


33 


6 


25 


33 


High CI-DMI 


24 


50 


46 


16 


54^ 


44 


8 


25 


47 



Table 3-31 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Average Team Member Experience 
That Were High on Team Interaction Variables: Site-Visit Sample 





Team Member Experience (TE) (%) 


Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


MultiTeam Offices 
























Low TE 


High TE 




Low TE 


High TE 




LowTE 


High TE 




N 


(N=25) 


(N=25) 


N 


(N=16) 


(N=15) 


N 


(N«9) 


<r>10) 


High S%A 


26 


56 


48 


18 


69 


47 


8 


33 


50 


High S%D 


26 


64 


40 


18 


69 


47 


8 


56 


30 


High S%U 


27 


68 


40*° 


14 


56 


33 


13 


89 


50 


High Tm-DMI 


22 


48 


40 


16 


62 


40 


6 


22 


40 


High CI-DMI 


24 


60 


36 


16 


69 


33 


8 


44 


40 



Vncrf)-2.8ap<.io 
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67 



Table 3-32 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Experienced Team Leaders 
That Were High on Team Interaction Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Team Leader Experience (LE) (%) 



Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


MultiTeam Offices 






Low LE 
IN -25) 


High LE 
(N-25) 


N 


Low LE 
<N«15) 


High LE 
(N"16) 


N 


Low LE 
(N-10) 


High LE 
(N-9) 



High S%A 


26 


56 


48 


18 


60 


56 


8 


50 


33 


High S%D 


26 


60 


44 


18 


73 


44 


8 


40 


44 


High S%U 


27 


68 


40»a 


14 


67 




13 


70 


67 


High Tm-DMI 


22 


48 


40 


16 


67 


38 


6 


20 


44 


High ChDMI 


24 


56 


40. 


16 


67 


38 


8 


40 


44 



V <1 df)'2.B9, p<^0, 

V 0 </n-3.87.p<.06. 



Table 3-33 



Percentage of Teams Having High and Low Proportion of Team Members 
With Prior Employment Service Experience That Were High on 
Team Interaction Variables: Site- Visit Sample 



Prior Employnnent Service Experience (P-ES) (%) 



Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 
























Low 


High 




Low 


High 




Low 


High 






P-ES 


P-ES 


N 


P-ES 


P-ES 


N . 


P-ES 


P-ES 






(N»21) 


(N-29) 




(N«15) 


(N«16) 




(N"6) 


(N-13) 


High S%A 


26 


67 


41 


18 


67 


50 


8 


.67 


31 


High S%D 


26 


38 


62 


18 


33 


81 


8 


50 


38 


High S%U 


27 


38 


66 


14 


40 


50 


13 


33 


85**^ 


High Tm-DMI 


22 


2a 


55 


16 


27 




6 


33 


31 


High CI-DMI 


24 


38 


55 


16 


33 


69 


8 


50 


38 



V (ld« -5.46,p<.02. 

'^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p <.10. 

V (ldf)-5.43,p<.02. 
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Table 3*34 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Proportion of Team Members With 
Inservice Team Training That Were High on Team interaction Variables: 

Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 


Team Training (TT) (%) 


All Site-Visit TeaiTW 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low TT 
(N-26) 


High TT 
(N-24) 


N 


LowTT 
(N-11) 


High TT 
(N°20) 


N 


LowTT 
(N-15) 


HighTT 
(N-4) 


High S%A 


26 


50 


54 


18 


64 


55 


8 


40 


50 


HighS%D 


26 


50 


54 


18 


73 


50 


8 


33 


75 


High S%U 


27 


69 


38"a 


14 


64 


35 


13 


73 


50 


High Tm-DMI 


22 


46 


42 


16 


73 


40 


6 


27 


50 


High CI-DMI 


24 


62 


33 


16 


82 


35*'' 


8 


47 


25 



•x^ ncv)-a86.p<.05. 

*y(1r/f)-2.92,p<10. 



Table 3-35 



Percentege of Teams With High and Low Team Staffing Pattern That Were 
High on Team Interaction Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 


Staffing Pattern (SP) (%) 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team'Officas 


N 


low SP 
^ (N-30'/ 


High SP 
(N-20) 


N 


LowSP 
(N-17) 


High SP 
(N-14) 


N 


Low SP 
(N-13) 


High SP 
(N-6) 


High S%A 


26 


57 


45 


18 


59 


57 


8 


54 


17 


High S%D 


26 


37 


75"a 


. 18 


41 


78*'' 


8 


31 


67 


High S%U 


27 


43 


70 


14 


29 


64 


13 


62 


83 


High Tm-DMI 


22 


43 


45 


16 


41 


64 


6 


46 


00 


High a-om 


24 


37 


65 


16 


41 


64—- 


8 


31 


67 



V <1r/ft-5.61.p<0Z 
•V (l£^-3.00,p<.10. 



Table 3-36 



Percentage of Teams Staffed With High and Low Number of 
Team IVIembers That Were High on Team Interaction Variables: 

Site-Visit Sample 



Number of Team Members (TR) (%) 



Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offioee 


Multi-Team Offices 




N 


LowTR 
(N-32) 


High TR 
(N-18) 


N 


LowTR 
(N-18) 


High TR 
(N-13) 


N 


LowTR 
(N<14) 


High TR 
(N-5) 



High S%A 


26 


47 


61 


18 


56 


62 


8 


36 


60 


High S%0 


26 


41 


72 


18 


44 


77 


8 


36 


60 


High S%U 


17 


53 


56 


14 


39 


54 


13 


71 


60 


High-Tm-DMI 


22 


38 


66 


16 


50 


54 


6 


21 


60 


High CI-DMI 


24 


50 


44 


16 


50 


54 


8 


50 


20 



56 



69 



RELATIONSHIP OF TEAM CHARACTERISTICS TO 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF CASELOAD SERVICES 



These analyses are presented in Tables 3-37 through 3-49. It was concluded from 
these analyses that team experience, training, and staffing variables do not show any 
interpretable pattern of relationships with teams' caseload status variables. 



RELATIONSHIP OF TEAM INTERACTION TO 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF CASELOAD SERVICES 

These analyses are presented in Tables 3-50 through 3-54, which indicate scattered 
trends but no clear relationships between effectiveness of team member interaction and 
involvement of the client and the program status of the teams' clients. 

The various analyses carried out on the teams' monthly caseload status summaries 
lead to the conclusion that these figures, describing distribution of cunent enrollment, do 
not provide useful indices of the teams' accomplishment of caseload services. There 
appear to be top many unknown factors that affect distribution of enrollees over the 
various active and "hold" components to permit interpretation of differences among 
teams. Some of the major sources of confusion relate not tc team performance, but to 
shifts in state and local policies regarding, for example, regulation of enrollment, cate- 
gories to be used in reporting status of seasonal workers temporarily on AFDC rolls, and 
availability of welfare monies for child care. Thus, it is concluded that figures concerning 
the number of successful program terminations currently provide the only useful index of 
accomplishment of program services. 



Table 3-37 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Office Experience That 
Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 


Office Experience (OE) (%) 


Ail SIte-Viiit Teams 


SingleTeam Offices 


Multi-Team Offices . 


N 


Low OE 
(N-19) 


High OE 
(N-16) 


N 


Low OE 
(N-16) 


High OE 
(N=4) 


N 


Low OE 
(N-3) 


High CE 
(N"12) 


6-Month Placement Rate 


18 


58 


4^ 


12 


62 


50 


6 


33 


42 


Average Caseload 




37 


62 


g 


38 


75 


8 


33 


58 


% Vol.-lnltlal Hold 




53 


44 


11 


.50 


73 


6 


67 


33 


% Vol.-O & A 




42 


56 


7 


38 


25 


10 


67 


67 


% Vol.-WIN Training 




53 


44 


g 


50 


25. 


8 


67 


50 


% Vot.-General Hold 




42 


56 


8 


38 


50 


g 


67 


58 


% Vol.-Compteted Training 




47 


50 


11 


50 


75 


6 


33 


42 


% Vol.-Job Entry 




47 


50 


10 


44 


75 


7 


67 


42 


% Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


32 


75"" 


9 


38 


75 


g 


00 




% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 


16 


58 


31 


12 


62 


50 


4 


33 


25 


% Vol.-Sutpense 


17 


47 


50 


10 


44 


75 


7 


67 


42 



V llrfn-4.03,p<.05. 

^Fliher Exact Test Uwo-tsHed), P<.10. 
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Table 3-38 



• Percentage of Teams With High and Low Average Team Member Experience 
That Were in High Category, for Caseload Status Variables: Site- Visit Sample 



Variable , 


Team Member Experience (TE) (%) 


All Site-Vitit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Teem Offices 


N 


Low TE 
(N-16) 


High TE 
(N-19) 


N 


Low TE 
(N»9) 


High TE 
(N-11) 


N 


UwTE 
(N-7) 


High TE 
(N-8) 




18 ' 


50 


53 


12 


56 


64 


6 


43 


38 


Average Caseload 




50 


47 . 


9 


33 


55 


8 


71 


38 


% Vol.-lnitial Hold 




50 


47 


11 


44 


64 


6 


57 


25 


% Vol. 0 & A 




69 


32«a 


7 


67 


g««b 


; 10 


71 


62 


% Vol.-WIN Training 




56 


42 


9 


56 


36 


8 


57 


50 


% Vol.-General Hold 




38 


58 


11 


33 


45 


9 


43 


75 


% Vol.-Completed Training 




38 


58 


11 


33 


73 


6 


43 


38 


% Vol.-ln Job Entry 




50 


47 


10 


33 


64 


7 


71 


25 


* Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


50 


53 


9 


33 


55 


9 


71 


50 


% Vol.-Cdmpleted Job Entry 


16 


38 


53 


12 


44 


73 


4 


29 


25 


% Vol.-Suspense 


17 


44 


53 


10 


44 


55 


7 


43 


50 



V (1 cff) •3.43,p<.10. 

**Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p <.10, 



Table 3-39 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Experienced Team Leaders 
That Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 


Team Leader Experience (LE) {%) 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low LE 
(N-17) 


High LE 
(N-18) 


N 


Low LE 
(N-9) 


High LE 
(N=11) 


N 


Low LE 
(N-8) 


High LE 
(N-7) 


6-Month Placement Rate 


18 


53 


50 


12 


56 


64 


6 


50 


29 


Average Caseload 




59 


39 


9 


44 


45 


8 


75 


29 


% Vol.-lnitial Hold 




53 


44 


11 


67 


45 


6 


38 


43 


% Vol.-O & A 




47 


50 • 


7 


33 


36 


10 


62 


71 


% Vol.-WIN Training 




41 


56 


9 


33 


55 


8 


50 


57 


% Vol.-General Hold 




47 


50 


8 


44 


36 


9 


50 


71 


% Vol.-Completed Training 




41 


56 


11 


33 


73 


6 


50 


29 


% Vol.-ln Job Entry 




41 


56 


10 


22 


73'= 


7 


62 


29 


% Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


53 


50 


9 


33 


55- 


9 


75 


43 


% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 


16 


41 


50 


12 


44 


73 


4 


38 


14 


% Vol.-Suspense 


17 


47 


50 


10 


44 


55 


7 


50 


43 



■Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), /i<.10. 
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Table 3^0 



Percentage of Teams Having High md Lovy Proportion of Team Members With 
Prior Employment Service Experience That Were in High Category for 
Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Prior Employment Service Experience (P-ES) (%) 



Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Officet 


Multi-Team Office* 






Low 


High 




Low 


High 




Low 


High 




N 


P-ES 


P-ES 


N 


P-ES 


P-ES 


N 


P-ES 


P-ES 


















IN"©) 




6 Month Pt9cenr«8nt Rate 


18 


57 


48 


12 


50 


67 


6 


67 


22 


Average Caseload 


17 


36 


57 


9 


25 


58 


8 


50 


56 


% Vol.-lnitiat Hold 


17 


43 


52 


11 


50 


58 


6 


33 


44 


% Vol.-O & A 


17 


57 


43 


7 


38 


33 


10 


83 


56 


% Vol.-WIN Training 


17 


50 


48- 


9 


50 


42 


8 


50 


56 


% Vol.-General Hold 


17 


43 


52 


8 


38 


42 


9 


50 


67 


% Vol.-Completed 




















Training 


17 


50 


48 


11 


50 


58 


6 


50 


67 


% Vol. -In Job Entry 


17 


50 


48 


10 


50 


50 


7 


50 


44 


% Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


50 


52 


9 


25 


58 


9 


83 


44 


% VoL-Completed 




















Job Entry 


16 


50 


43 


12 


62 


58 


4 


33 


22 


% Vol .-Suspense 


17 


50 


48 


10 


50 


50 


7 


50 


44 



Table 3^1 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Proportion of Team Members With 
Inservice Team Training That Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: 

Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 


Team Training (TT) (%) 


All Site-Visit Taami 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


LowTT 
(N-16) 


High TT 
(N-19) 


N 


LowTT 
(N-5) 


High TT 
(N°16) 


N 


Low TT 
(N-11) 


HighTT 
(N-4) 


6-Month Placement Rate 


18 


38 


63 


12 


40 


67 


6 


36 


50 


Average Caseload 


17 


38 


58 


9 


40 


47 


8 


37 


idd 


%Vol.^lnitlal Hold 


17 


56 


42 


11 


80 


47 


6 


45 


25 


% Vol.-O &A 


17 


56 


42 


7 


40 


33 


10 


64 


75 


%Vo!.-WiN Training . 


17 


38 


58 


9 


20 


53 


8 


45 


75 


% Vol.-General Hold 


17 


56 


42 


8 


60 


33 


9 


55 


75 


% Vol.-Completed Training 17 


38 


58 


11 


40 


60 


6 


36 


50 


%Vol.-lnJob Entry 


17 


50 


47 


10 


40 


53 


7 


55 


25 


% Vol.— Abort Program 


18 


56 


47 


9 


40 


47 


; 9 


64 


50 


% Vol.— Completed Job 




















Entry 


16 


31 


58 


12 


60 


60 


4 


18 


50 


% Vol.— Suspense 


17 


50 


47 


10 


40 


53 


7 


55 


25 



72 



59 



I Table 3-42 

Percentage of Teams With High and Low Team Staff ing Pattern That 
Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 


Staffing Pattern (SP) (%) 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low S"? 
(N-2)) 


1 M;ah SP 


N 


Low SP 
(N=11) 


High SP 
(N<-9) 


N 


Luw SP 
(N-10) 


High SP 
(N-5) 


6-Month Placement Rate 


18 


43 


S4 


12 


55 


67 


6 


30 


60 


Average Caseload 


17 


38 


64 


9 


27 


67 


8 


50 


60 


% \/nl ^InltiAl HnlH ' 


17 


38 


64 


11 


45 


67 


6 


30 


60 


%Vol.-0&A 


17 


57 


36 


7 


45 


22 


10 


70 


60 


% Vol.-WIN Training 


17 


52 


43 


.9 


55 


33 


8 


50 


60 


% Vol.-General Hold 


17 


52 


43 


8 


27 


56 


9 


80 


20*® . 


% Vol.-Completed Training 


17 


52 


43 


11 


73 


33 


6 


30 


60 


% Vol.-ln Job Entry 


17 


48 


50 


10 


73 


22»a 


7 


20 


100**'^ 


% Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


48 


57 


9 


36 


56 


9 


60 


60 


% Vol.— Completed Job Entry 


16 


38 


57 


12 


64 


56 


4 


10 


60 


% Vol .-Suspense 


17 


52 


43 


10 


45 


56 


7 


60 


20 



^Fisher Exact Test (two«tailed), p <.10. 
*^FIsher Exact Test (two-tailed), p <.02. 



Table 3-43 

Percentage of Teams Staffed With High and Low Number of 
Team Members That Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: 

Site- Visit Sample 



Number of Team Members (TR) (%) 



Variable 


All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


LowTR 


High TR 


N 


LowTR 


High TR 


N 


Low TR 


High TR 






(N«20) 


(N"15) 




(N«10) 


(N-10) 




(N-10) 


(N-5) 


6-Month Placement Rate 


18 


50 


53 


12 


50 


70 


6 


50 


20 


Average Caseload 


17 


55 


40 


9 


40 


50 


8 


70 


20 


%Vol.-7!nitial Hold 


17 


45 


53 


11 


50 


60 


6 


40 


40 


%Vol.-0 & A 


17 


55 


40 


7 


40 


30 


10 


70 


o60 


%Vol.--WIN Training 


17 


45 


53 


9 


50 


40 


8 


40 


80 


% Vol.-General Hold 


17 


45 


53 


8 


20 


60 


9 


70 


40 


% Vol.-Completed Training 1 7 


60 


33 


11 


70 


40 


6 


50 


20 


% Vol .-Job Entry 


17 


60 


33 


10 


70 


30 


7 


50 


40 


% Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


45 


60 


9 


40 


50 


9 


50 


80 


% Vol.-Completed Job 




















Entry 


16 


45 


47 


12 


50 


70 


4 


40 


00 


% Vol.-Suspense 


17 


45 


53 


10 


40 


60 


7 


50 


40 



60 



73 



Table 3-44 

Percentage of Teams With High and Low Average Team Member Experience That 
Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Mail Sample 



Variable 


Team Member Experience (TE) (%) 


All Meil Teems 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Of 


fices ' 


N 


UOW 1 C 

(N-18) 


Minh TF 

(N-19) 


N 


Low TE 
(N«12) 


High TE 
(N-13) 


N 


Low TE 
(N-6) 


High TE 
(N»6l 


6-Month Placement Rate 


19 


44 


58 


13 


' 58 


46 


6 


17 


83*^ 


Average Caseload 


18 


50 


47 


12 


50 


46 


6 


50 


50 


% Vol.— Initial Hold 


18 


50 


47 


13 


50 


54 


5 


50 


33 


%VoL-0&A ^ 


19 


61 


42 


14 


67 


46 


5 


50 


33 


% Vol.-WIN Training 


18 


67 


32#b 


12 


75 


23«*c 


6 


50 


50 


% Vol.-General Hold 


18 


44 


53 


10 


33 


46 


8 


67 


67 


% Vol .-Completed Training 


18 


39 


58 


15 


42 


77 


3 


33 


17 


% Vol .-Job Entry 


18 


33 


63 


14 


33 




4 


33 


33 


% Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


44 


53 


12 


33 


62 


6 


67 


33 


% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 


18 


56 


42 


13 


58 


46 


5 


50 


33 


% Vol.-Suspense 


18 


39 


58 


10 


25 


54 


8 


67 


67 



"Fisher Exact Test (two'tailed), p <.10. 
V (Idn-a26,p<.10. 
^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p <. 05. 
*^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p <.10. 



Table 3-45 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Experienced Team Leaders That 
Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Mail Sample 



Tnam Leader Experience (LE) (%) 





All Mail Teams 


Singla*Taam Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


Variable 






















Low LE 


High LE 




Low LE 


High LE 


N 


Low LE 


High LE 




N 


(N=21) 


(N-16) 


N 


(N«15) 


(N=10) 




(N»6) 


(N-6) 


6-Month Placement Rate 


19 


52 


50 


13 


67 


30 


6 


17 


83*^ 


Average Caseload 


18 


48 


50 


12 


40 


60 


6 


67 


33 


% Vol.-lnitial Hold 


18 


*43 


56 


13 


40 


70 


5 


50 


33 


% Vol.-O & A 


19 


67 


31**^ 


14 


73 


30*c 


5 


50 


33 


% Vol.-WIN Training 


18 


57 


38 


12 


60 


30 


6 


50 


50 


% Vol.-General Hold 


18 


48 


50 


10 


33 


50 


8 


83 


50 


% Vol.-Completed Training 


18 


38 


62 


15 


47 


80 


3 


17 


33 


% Vol.-Job Entry 


18 


48 


50 


14 


60 


50 


4 


17 


50 


% Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


48 


50 


12 


47 


50 


6 


50 


50 


% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 


18 


48 


50 


13 


53 


50 


5 


33 


50 


% Vol.-Suspense 


18 


43 


56 


10 


33 


50 


8 


67 


67 



"Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p <. 10. 

^ (1 </n-3.25,p<.10. 

^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p<. 10. 



74 



61 



Table 346 



Percentage of Teams Having High and Low Proportion of Team Members With Prior 
Employmer^t Service Experience That Were in High Category for Caseload Status 

Variables: Mail Sample 



Prior Employment Service Experience (ES) (%) 





All Mail Teams 


Single-Team Offices' 


Multi-Team Offices 


Variable 










































Low 


High 




Low 


High 




Low 


High 


' - ■ . 


N 


r"CO 


r 'CO 


M 
n 


r "CO 


r "CO 


N 


r •CO 


r "CO 






(N»22) 


(N=15) 




(N=15) 


(N=10) 




(N-7) 


(N-6) 


6-Month Placement Rate 


19 


50 


53 


13 


53 


50 


6 


43 


60 


Average Caseload 


18 


55 


40 


12 


53 


40 


.6 


57 


40 


% Vol.-lnitial Hold 


18 


45 


53 


13 


47 


60 


5 


43 


40 


% Vol.^ & A 


19 


41 


67 


14 


47 


70 


5 


29 


60 


%VoL--WIN Training 


18 


55 


40 


12 


60 


30 


6 


43 


60 


% Vol .-General Hold 


18 


45 


53 


10 


40 


40 


8 


57 


80 


% Vol.— Completed Training 


18 


64 




Iti 


73 


40 


3 


43 


00 


% Vol. -Job Entry 


18 


55 


40 


14 


eo 


50 


4 


43 


20 


% Vol.— Abort Program 


18 


45 


53 


12 


33 


70 


6 


71 


20 


% Vol.— Completed Job Entry 


18 


59 


33 


13 


60 


40 


5 


57 


20 


% Vol.— Suspense 


18 


50 


47 


10 


40 


40 


8 


71 


60 



■X^(1</n-3.51,p<.10 



Table 347 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Proportion of Team Members With 
Inservice Team Training That Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: 

Mail Sample 



Variable . 


Team Trainina (TT) {%) 


All Mail Teams j 


fi 


/iiiiR-Tvam Offices 


Multi-Tear»rOffico« 


N 


LowTT 
(N-23) 


High TT i 
IN-14V j 


1 Low TT 
I (N-14) 


High TT 
(N=11) 


N 


Low TT 


High TT 
(N.-3) 


6-Month Placement Rate 


19 


57 




13 


50 


55 . 


6 f 


67 


00 


Average Caseload 


18 


57 


36 




57 


36 


6 


56 


33 


% Vol.-lnitial Hold 


18 


52 


43 


IS 


57 


45 




44 


33 


% Vol.-O & A 


19 


40 


5-,' 


u 


50 


64 


5 


44 


33 


% Vol.-WIN Training 


18 


30 


75'. *a 




29 


73*" 


. 6 - 


33 


100 


% Vol.-General Hold 


18 


61 


29 


V.} 


57 


18 


8 


67 


67 


% Vol.— Completed Training 


18 


48 


50 


15 


57 


64 


3 


33 


00 


% Vol.-Job Entry 


18 


57 


36 


14 


64 


45 


4 


44 


00 


% Vol .-Abort Program 


18 


39 


64 


12 


43 


55 


S 


33 


100 


% Vol .-Completed Job Entry 


18 


39 


64 


13 


43 


64 


5 


33 


67 


% Vol.— Suspense 


18 


48 


50 


10 


36 


45 


8 


67 


&7 



V df) ^ 6.26, p<. 02, 

^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p < .10. 



62 
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Table 3-48 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Team Staffing Pattern That 
Were in High Category for Caseload Status Variables: 
Mail Sample 



Variable 


Stafrifig Pattern (SP) (%) 


All Mall Teams 


SJrtgl^-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 




Low SP 
(N»29) 


High SP 
(N-8) 


N 


Low SP 
(N-21) 


High SP 
(N-4) 


N 


Low SP 
(N°&) 


HighSP 
(N«4) 


D-Montn PlacemBnt Kate 


19 


52 


50 


>M 


52 


50 


6 


50 


50 


Average Caseload 


18 


48 


50 


12 


52 


25 


6 


38 


75 


% Vol.-lnitial Hold 


18 


48 


50 


13 


52 


50 


5 


38 


50 


%Vol.-0&A 


19 


48 


50 


14 


52 


75 


5 


38 


50 


% Vol.-WIN Training 


18 


45 


62 


12 


48 


50 


6 


38 


75 


% Vol.-General Hold 


18 


55 


25 


10 


48 


00 


8 


75 


50 


% Vol .-Completed 




















Training 


18 


48 


' 5C 


15 


57 


75 


3 


25 


25 


% Vol.-Job Entry 


18 


52 


38 


14 


57 


50 


4 


38 


25 


% Vol .-Abort Program 


18 


45 


62 


12 


48 


50 


6 


38 


75 


% Vol .-Completed 


















50 


Job Entry 


18 


48 


50 


13 


52 


50 


5 


38 


% Vol .-Suspense 


18 


55 


215 


10 


43 


00 


8 


75 


50 



Tabit 3^9 



Percentage of Teams Staffed With High Low dumber of Team Members That 
Were in High Category for ts^^ioui l^tviu^i: Variables: Mail Sample 



Variable 



Nur.:b^' Team Members (TR) (%) 



All Mail Teams 



Single-Team Offices 



Multi-Team Offices 



6-Month 
Average 
% Vol.- 
% Vol.-* 
% Volt-' 
%Vol.-' 
%Vol.-i 
% Vol.-. 
\%Vol.-- 
%Vol.-i 
% Vol.-I 



Placement Rate 
Caseload 
-Initial Hold 
O&A 

-WIN Training 
-General Hold 
-Completed Training 
-Job Entry 
-Abort Program 
-Completed Job Entry 
-Suspense 



N 


Low TR 


Higr> TFl 


N 


LowTR 


High TR 


N 


LowTR 


High TR 






(N»14) 




(N-9) 


(N«3) 


19 




57 


13 


50 


55 


6 


44 


67 


18 




64 


12 


36 


64 


6 


44 


67 


18 


48 


50 


13 


50 


55 


5 


44 


33 


19 


65 


29*a 


14 


71 


36 


5 


56 


00 


18 


48 


50 


12 


50 


45 


6 


44 


67 


18 


61 


29 


10 




27 


8 


; 78 


33 


18 


35 


71 •b 


15-^ 


36 


91 


'3^ 


\ 33-.- 


00 


IS 


i) 39 


64 


14 


36 




4 


44 


00 


51? 


48 


50 


12 


50 


45 


6 


44 : 


67 


ia 


43 


57 


13 


57 


45 


5 


22 


100*^ 


18 


52 


■ 43 


10 


50 


27 


8 


56 


100 



^ (1 df)-3.33,p<.10. 

V (1 (M -a33,p<.10. 

*^Fisher Exact Test (two-t8il«rf},p <.05. 

^Fisher Exact test (two-tailed), p < .10, 

^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailadl, p < .10. 



76 



63 



Table 3-50 

Percentage of Teams With High and Low Summary % Agreement Scores That Were in 
High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 



Summary % Agreement (S%A) (%) 



All Site<Visit Teams 


Single«Team Offices 


Multi*Team Of 


fices 


N 


Low %A 
(N-18) 


High %A 
(Nil?) 


N 


Low %A 
(N«9) 


High %A 
(N=11) 


N 


Low %A 
(N-9) 


High %A 
(N-6) 



6-Month Placement Rate 18 33 

Average Caseload ^7 50 

% Vol.-lnitlal Hold ' 17 67 

% VolfrO & A 17 44 

%Vol!-WIN Training 17 44 

% Voi:-6eneral Hold 17 50 

% Vol.-Completed Training 17 56 

% Vol.-Job Entry 17 61 

% Vol.- Abort Program 18 56 

% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 16 39 

% VoL-Suspense 17 39 



71 •a 

47 

29*^ 

53 

53 

47 

41 

35 

47 

53 

59 



12 
9 
11 
7 
9 
8 
11 
10 
9 
12 
10 



33 
44 
78 
22 
33 
.44 
67 
56 
67 
44 
44 



Q2«b 

45 
36 
45 
55 
36 
45 
45 
27 
73 
55 



6 
8 
6 
10 
8 
9 
6 
7 
9 
4 
7 



33 
56 
56 
67 
56 
56 
44 
67 
44 
33 
33 



50 
50 
17 
67 
.50 
67 
33 
17 
83 
17 
67 



y (1 dn»3.48,p<.10. 

"Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed). p<. 10. 

V (1dfl-3.48,p<.10. 



Table 3-51 

Percentage of Teams With High and Low Summary % Disagreement Scores That Were in 
High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 



Summary % Disagreement (S%D) (%) 



All Site*Visit Teams 


Single*Team Offices 


Multi-Team Of 


fices 


N 


Low %D 
(N=16) 


High %D 


N 


Low %D 
(N<=8) 


High %D 
(N=12) 


N 


Low %D 
(N=8) 


High %D 
(N«7) 



6-Month Placement Rate 

Average Caseload 

% Vol.-lnitial Hold 

% Vol.-O & A 

% Vol.-WIN Training 

% Vol.-General Hold 

% Vol.-Completed Training 

% Vol.-Job Entry 

% Vol.-Abort Program 

% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 

% Vol.— Suspense 



18 


56 


47 


12 


75 


50 


6 


38 


43 


17 


44 


53 


9 


50 


42 


8 


38 


71 


17 


31 


63 


11 


38 


67 


6 


25 


57 


17 


56 


42 


7 


38 


33 


10 


75 


57 


17 


56 


42 


9 


62 


33 


8 


50 


57 


17 


50 


47 


8 


25 


50 


9 . 


75 


43 


17 


50 


47 


11 


62 


50 


6 


38 


43 


17 


50 


47 


10 


62 


42 


7 


38 


57 


18 


31 


6iB*° 


9 


12 




9 


50 


71 


16 


44 


47 


12 


75 


50 




,12 


,43 


17 


50 


47 


10 


38 


58 


' 7 


62 


29 



*^Fishof Exact Test (two-tailed). p<. 05. 



64 



77 



Table 3-52 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Sumnriary % Ambiguity Scores That Were in 
High Category for Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 






Summary %- 


-Ambiguity |S%U) {%) 






All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low %U 
<N-17) 


High %U 
<N-18) 


N 


Low %U 


High %U 


N 


Low %U 
{N-6) 


High %U 


6-Month Placement Rate 


18 


71 


33*8 


12 


73 


44 


6 


67 


22 


Average Caseload 




47 


50 


9 


36 


56 


8 


67 


44 


% Vol.-lnitial Hold 




29 


67*b 


11 


27 


89**^ 


6 


33 


44 


% Vol.-O & A 




59 


39 


7 


56 


22 


10 


83 


56 


% Vol.-WIN Training 




65 


33 


9 


73 


ir*d 


8 


50 


56 


% Vol.-General Hold 




41 


56 


8 


27 


56 


9 


67 


56 


% Vol.— Completed Training 




47 


50 


11 


55 


56 


6 


33 


44 


% Vol.-Job Entry 




47 


50 


10 


55 


44 


7 


33 


56 


% Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


47 


. 56 


9 


3C 


56 


9 


67 


56 


% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 


16 


53 


39 


12 


64 


56 


4 


33 


22 


% Vol.— Suspense 


17 


53 


44 


10 


55 


44 


7 


50 


44 



V n df)-3.48,p<.10. 

V <1 <^-3.48,p<.10. 

^Pisher Exact Test, hwo-tailed), p<.02. 
^Fisher Exact Test, hwo-tailed). p<.02. 



Table 3-53 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Spread of Team Decision Making 
Importance Scores That Were in High Category for Caseload Status 
Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 






Team Decision Making Importance (Tm 


-DMi) m 






All Site-Visit Teams 


SingleTeam Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N 


Low • 
Tm-DMI 
<N"19) 


High 
Tm-DMI 
<N-16) 


N 


Low 
Tm-DMI 
<N'^8) 


High 
Tm-DMI 
(N»12) 


N 


Low 
Tm-DMI 
<N«11r 


High 
Tm-DMI 
(N"4) 


&Month Placement Rate 


18 


53 


50 


12 


62 


58 


6 


45 


25 


Average Caseload 


17 


47 


50 


9 


38 


50 


8 


55 


50 


% Vol.-lnitiai Hold 


17 


47 


50 


11 


50 


58 


6 


45 


25 


% Vol.-O & A 


17 


53 


44 


7 


38 


33 


10 


64 


75 


% Vol.-WIN Training 


17 


47 


50 


9 


50 


42 


8 


45 


75 


% Vol.-General Hold 


17 


42 


56 


8 


25 


50 


9 


55 


75 


% Vol.-Completed Training 


17 


53 


44 


11 


75 


42 


6 


36 


50 


% Vol.-Job Entry 


17 


68 


25**8 


10 


75 


33 


7 


64 


00 


% Vol.-Abort Program 


18 


47 


56 


9 


25 


58 


9 


64 


50 


% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 


16 


47 


44 


12 


75 


50 


4 


27 


25 


% Vol.-Suspense 


17 


47 


50 


10 


50 


50 


7 


45 


50 



"X^O <m -4.93,p<.05 



Table 3-54 



Percentage of Teams With High and Low Client Di^^ '^ ion- 
Making Importance Scores That Were in High Cate > ; \- for 
Caseload Status Variables: Site-Visit Sample 



Variable 






Client Decision-Making Importana ^•>^ 


-r {%) 






All Site-Visit Teams 


Single-Team Offices 


Multi-Team Offices 


N . 


Low 
CI-DMI 
(N»18) 


High 
CI-DMI 
(N-17) 


N 


Low 
CI-DMI 
(N»9) 


High 
CI-DMI 
(N-11) 


N 


Low 
CI-DMt 
(N«9) 


High 
CI-DMI 
(N-6) 


o*iviunin riaCcmcni nais 


18 


44 


- 59 


12 


56 


64 


6 


33 


50 


Average Caseload 




39 


59 


9 


33 


55 


8 


44 


67 


9^ yol.-lnitial Hold 




50 


47 


11 


56 


55 


6 


44 


33 


%Vol.-.0&A 




50 


47 


7 


33 


36 


10 


67 


67 


% Vol.-WIN Training 




61 


35 


9 


44 


45 


8 


78 


17*V 


% VoL-General Hold 




44 


53 


8 


37 


45 


9 


56 


67 


% VoL— Completed Training 




39 


59 


11 


67 


45 


6 


11 


83**^ 


% Vol.-Job Entry 




50 


47 


10 


67 


36 


7 


33 


67 


% Vol.— Abort Program 


18 


44 


59 


9 


33 


55 


9 


56 


67 


% Vol.-Completed Job Entry 


16 


44 


47 


12 


78 


45 


4 


11 


50 


% Vol.— Suspense 


17 


56 


41 


10 


56 


45 


7 


56 


33 



^Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p<.10. 



'Fisher Exact Test (two-tailed), p <.05. 
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Chapter 4 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

The present study was designed to obtain information regarding (a) the staffing 
composition of WIN teams, (b) the work activities performed by the different manpower 
specialties represented, on the teams, (c) the ways in which teams utilize and coordinate 
the efforts of team members and client during employability planning and decision 
making, and (d) the extent to which these factors contribute to the teams 'effectiveness 
in the accomplishment of team and client goals. 



TYPES OF WIN OFFICES 

Findings reported in this study arc based primarily on data obtained during site-visits 
to 50 WIN team locations distributed over 17 states. In addition, mail questionnaires 
completed by 59 teams located in 33 states provided supplementary data regarding team 
staffing and work activities performed by team members. 

The objective in identifying teams for the study was to obtain a sample representa- 
tive of the operational conditions under which teams function. To assist in achieving this 
objective, team locations were classified and selected on the basis of two control 
factors— number of teams working at a given office location, and population-size char- 
acteristics of tlie surrounding community. 

Analyses of data concerning team member characteristics and work activities per- 
formed led to the conclusion that teams had essentially the same staffing composition 
and performed essentially the same duties whether^ located in small, medium, or very 
large communities (10). Ab a result, classification of teams along this dimension was 
dropped from consideration in the analyses presented in this report. 

The classification of teams in terms of whether they constituted the only team at a 
location (single-team office) or were one of several teams staffing a location (multi-team 
office) was retained. In offices staffed with only one WIN team, team members provided 
all of the program services for their enrollees. This was also true in the majority of the 
multi-team offices; however, approximately one-third of these offices had one or more 
specialty groups that provided certain program services for enrollees of all the teams. The 
particular program services provided by these nonteam members varied considerably 
among this segment of the multi-team offices but included WIN Orientation, enrollment 
and clerical services, and job development. 

Comparisons between teams firom single-team and multi-team offices indicate that 
experience, education, and staffing composition of the two types are highly similar. The 
data do suggest that multi-team offices have placed less emphasis on team training for all 
team members. These teams more frequently show evidence of lack of coordination 
among team members and of less involvement of the varicus team members in decision 
making than do teams from single-team offices. 

Rates of successful program outcome for enrollees from the two types of offices 
appear comparable. Thus, while there are some differences in team functioning under the 
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two conditions, there does not appear to be any need to consider these two types of 
offices separately in considering recommendations regarding team performance. 

JOB POSITION DESCRIPTIONS 

Analysis of data collected on duties and tasks performed by WIN team members 
resulted in five job position descriptions. These five descriptions emphasize specialties in 
major duty areas for each job position consistent with general expectations based on the 
WIN team guidelines. 

The coaches are identified with the major expenditure of effort in the duty area 
concerned with provision of supportive services and monitoring of enrollee progress; and, 
to a lesser extent in record maintenance and procedures. 

Counselors expend their greatest level of effort in tasks directly concerned with 
developing enrollees' employability goals. They expend a lesser but still distinctive level 
of effort in three other areas— supportive services and monitoring of enrollee progress; 
initial assignment of enrollees; and monitoring and provision of education, work, and 
training component resources. 

Job developers exhibit their major expenditure of effort in the area of job develop- 
ment and placement, and a secondary lower level of effort in monitoring and providing 
educijlion, work, and training components. 

Work*training specialists appear more as generalists than do '.jersons in the other 
positions and tend to distribute their effort more evenly over all duty areas. It is this 
relative lack of duty area identification that makes their job position profile distinctive 
from the profiles of each of the other job positions. 

Clerical members of the teams concentrate thejr time primarily in two duty areas- 
record maintenance and procedures; and receipt and processing of referrals. 

A major finding of this study has been that the more effective teams deemphasize 
the separation among job position specialties and distribute the teams' work load so as to 
involve all team members in a broader range of the work activities. It would appear that 
the greater range of team-member participation gives the members a better understanding 
of the enrollee; that mutual work experiences provide a better basis for communicating 
with each other, and a stronger identification with the team and its objectives than with 
a job specialty title. 

As a result of these findings, job position descriptions presented here are based on 
the teams that deemphasized job position specialties. Table 4-1 presents estimates of the 
time distribution over the major duty areas of each job position. Table 4-2 presents the 
detailed job descriptions for the positions and also shows the time effort expended by 
each position in relation to each of the other team member positions. 

In Table 4-2, job activities identified with an "H" (major time effort) or an "M" 
(moderate time effort) are both considered to reflect job activity requirements for that 
position. Activities identified with an "L" (very little time effort) are considered to be 
those that may or may not be performed by the particular job position depending on the 
individual and the team circumstances. Underlining o£ the letter designation for a 
particular job position indicates that the occupant of that job position would generally be 
expected to expend a greater amount of time in performing the job activity than would 
be expected of the other team members. 
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Table 4-2 

Job Activities Performed by Each of the Team Member Job Positions^ 



O 
O 



o 

O 
O 



I* 

> 
O 

•8 



I a 

^ CO 



ed 
o 

•c 



RECEIVES AND PROCESSES WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
REFERRAL FORMS 

1. Reviews referral forms to identify applicant *s enrcament 
priority and to determine need for additional information 

prior to scheduling. II M M H H 

2. Contacts Welfare if additional information is needed 

regarding a referral. H L M M H 

3. Evaluates, on basis of referral information whether 
applicant can be considered appropriate for scheduling 

for enrollment at that time. M M M K W 

4. Notifies Welfare of referrals considered inappropriate for 

enrollment under their existing circumstances. M M L M FI 

5. Schedules referrals for enrollment interview and 

notifies applicant and Welfare Department. M M ' L M H 

6. Notifies Welfare when an applicant does not appear for 

an enrollment interview. M M L M H 

7. Maintains records on referrals received. M L M L H 



ACCOMPLISHES ENROLLMENT AND INITIAL ASSESS- 
MENT OF APPLICANT 

8. Conducts enrollment interview with applicant. H H H H M 



(Continued) 

^Distributions of the average percent time scores were pooled for the five job positions. Entries 
designate upper (H), middle (M), and lower (L) thirds of t)ie pooled distribution. Dash (^) indicates 
activity not performed; underlined entries designatci job position with numerically largest time score 
for the given activity. 
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Table 4-2 (Continued) 
Job Activities Performed by Each of the Team Member Job Positions^ 



ACCOMPLISHES ENROLLMENT AND INITIAL ASSESS- 
MENT OF APPLICANT (Continued) 

9. Decides on the appropriateness of enrollment on the 
basis of the additional information obtained during the 
enrollment interview. 

10. Completes enrollment of applicants considered 
appropriate for enrollment. 

11. Discusses with applicant who refi\ses enrollment his reasons 
for refusing and explains possible consequences of refusal. 

12. Schedules applicant who continues to refuse enrollment for 
a Determination decision. 

13. Refers applicants interviewed and considered not appro- 
priate candidates for enrollment back to Welfare 
Department. 

14. Identifies new enrollee as job ready. 

15. Identifies new enrollee as requiring education, training, 
and/or special employability orientation services. 
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H H H H L 



H H 



M M M M L 



L L 

M H 
M L 



H H H H L 



EKLC 



ACCOMPLISHES INITIAL ASSIGNMENT OF ENROLLED 



16. Develops initial assignment plans for a new enrollee. 

17. Refers new enrollees considered employable to job place- 
ment service. 



M H M M L 



H M H L 



(Continued) 



^Distributions of the average percent time scores were pooled for the five job positions. Entries 
designate upper (H). middle (M), and lower (L) thirds of the pooled distribution; Dash (—) indicates . 
activity not performed; underlined entries designate job position with \iumerically largest >ime score 
for the givon activity. 
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Table 4.2 (Continued) 
Job Activities Performed by Each of the Team Member Job Positions' 
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ACCOMPLISHES INITIAL ASSIGNMENT OF ENROLLEE 

(Continued) 



18. Arranges for new enroUees to be enrolled in WIN 
Orientation. 



M H M M H 



19. Refers new enroUees for further, more extensive, 
vocational assessment. 



L H L H L 



20« Refers new enroUees possessing employable skills but 
exhibiting special employability problems to special 
employment preparation sessions, - 



L M L M L 



CONDUCTS OR ASSISTS IN CONDUCTING 
ORIENTATION AND FORMAL ASSESSMENT 

21. Plans or assists in planning and conducting WIN 

Orientation sessions. M M M H M 

22. Conducts sessions with enroUees to assist them in identi- 
fying and coping with attitudes and habits which are 

likely to interfere with attainment of employment goals. H H H M L 

23. Determines which assessment procedure or techniques 

will be appropriate for use with a particular enroUee. M H M M L 

24. Arranges for administration of the selected assessment 

tests or procedures. M |I M M — 

25. Administers standard tests and other assessment 

procedures to erirollees. M M M — 

: '■ i (Continued) '• — ; 



^Distributions of thef average percent time scores were pooled for the five job positions. Entries 
designate upper (H), middle (M), and lower (L) thirds of the pooled distribution. Dash (—) indicates 
activity not performed; underlined entries designate job position with numerically largest time score 
for the given activity. .... 



Table 4 2 (Continued) 
Job Activities Performed by Each of the Team Member Job Positions^ 
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WORKS WITH ENROLLEE TO DEVELOP 
EMPLOYABILITY GOALS AND PLAN 



26. Interprets the results of standard tests and other assess- 
ment procedures in terms of their implications for the 
future plans of the individual enroUee. 

27. Reviews work history, educational achievement, and job 
related aptitudes with individual enroUee in relation to 
possible training and vocational goals. 

28. Identifies employability goals appropriate to the 
enroUee. 



L H L L 



M H H M L 



M H M M L 



29. Determines the specific educational, work, and/or 
training components to which the enrollee will be 
assigned. 

30. Makes arrangements for the enrollee to obtain the 
education, training, work experience, or job place- 
ment services appropriate to his employability plan. 



M H M M L 



M H H H M 



ASSISTS ENROLLEE IN OBTAINING NEEDED SERVICES 
AND SUPERVISES HIS PROGRESS DURING ENROLLMENT 

31. Coordinates vnth Welfare representative to assist 
enrollee in obtaining aid and services required to 

enable him to continue to participate in the program. H H M H L 

32. Contacts individual enrollees to determine whether 
they are receiving aid and services for which 

arrangements were made. M M : H . L 

— (Continued) — — — : 

^Distributions of the average percent time scores were pooled for the five job positions. Entries; 
designate upper (H). middle (M), and lower (L) thirds of the pooled distribution. Dash (— jfindjcates , 
activity not performed; underlined entries designate job position with numerically largest time score ' 
for the given activity. 



Table 4-2 (Continued) 
Job Activities Performed by Each of the Team Member Job Positions^ 
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ASSISTS ENROLLEE IN OBTAINING NEEDED SERVICES 
AND SUPERVISES HIS PROGRESS DURING ENROLLMENT 

(Continued) ' ■ ■ 

33. Monitors enrollee's attendance and progress in achieve- 
ment during enrollment in education, training, or 

work experience components. H H M H H 

34. Contacts individual enrollees who have missed appoint* 
ments or failed to attend education, training, or work 
experience sessions, to determine reason for non- 
attendance. H H M H H 

35. Discusses with enroUee his refusal to accept assign- 
ment or his failiure to participate in component and 
explains possible consequences of continued refusal 

to participate. K[ H M H L 

36. Discusses with enrollee his failiure or refusal to 
accept referral to employment or to accept employ- 
ment offered and explains possible consequences of 

continued failure or refusal. H H H H L 

37. Schedules enrollees who fail to participate or fail to 
accept employment referrals or employment offers 

for Determination decision. . H L M M L 

38. Determines through periodic reassessment of indi- 
vidual enrollees' status and progress, whether 
there is need for revision of the individual's 

employability plan. - - M H M M -?L ' 

39. Modifies or reorients enrollee's employability plan 
and the services provided on the basis of decisions . 

made during reassessment of his progress. L H ^ M M L 



-(Continued) - 



^Distributions of the average percent time scores were pooled for the five job positions. Entries 
designate upper (H), middle (M), and lower (L) thirds of the pooled distribution. Dash (^) indicates 
activity not performed; underlined entries designate job position with numerically largest time score 
for the given activity. 
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Tabl^ 4-2 (Continued) 
Job Activities Performed by Each of the Team Member Job Positions* 
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ASSISTS ENROLLEE IN OBTAINING NEEDED SERVICES 
AND SUPERVISES HIS PROGRESS DURING ENRQI.LMENT 
(Continued) 

40. Provides regular follow-up services for enroilees who 
have obtained job positions* 

41. Provides intensive follow-up services for enroilees - have 
. obtained job positions. 

42. Identifies and refers for termination enroilees who have 
proven unable to progres^: . /^^iciently to make further 
utilization of WIN services: p: ctical. 

43. Identifies and refers for termin:vao ; enroilees who are 
satisfactorily employed and are n:. longer in need of 
WIN program services. 



H 



H 



H M M 



H M 



M M 



K M H M M 



CONDUCTS DETERMINATIOiSiS IN CASE OF APPLICANT/ 
ENROLLEE REFERRED FOR DETERMINATION 
DECISION 

44. Determines whether enroilee's refusal of employ irent 

was with or vrithout good cause. M M M M M 

45. Determines whether enroUee's refusal of referral to 

employment wa<^ with or without good cause. M M M M L 

46. Determines whether appiicarnt's refusal to enroll was > 

with or without good cause. M M M M L 



'(Contfnued)- 



^Dwtributions of the average percent time score?/were pooled for the five job positions. Entries 
designate upper (H), middle (M), and, lowrr (L). thirds of the pooled Histribution. :jash (—) indicates 
activity not performed; underlined entries designate ;.ob position v/itL numericaiiV largest time score 
for the givcfn activity. 
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Table 4-2 (Continued) 
Job Activities Performed by Each of the Team Me />er Job Positions^ 









Job Developer 


c 






Coach 


Counselor 


Work-Trail 
Specialist 


Clerical 



CONDUCTS DETERMINATIONS IN CASE OF APPLICANT/ 
ENROLLEE REFERRED FOR DETERM5NATI0N 
DECISION (Continued) 

47. Determines whether enroliee's refusal of assignment in 
WIN was with or without good cause. 

48. Determines whether enroliee's de facto refusal to 
participate is with or without good cause. 

49. Notifies enrollee of the Determination decision, the 
effect it will have on his Welfare grant, and his 
future status in the WIN program. 

60. Notifies Welfare Department of the Determination 
decision. 

61. Notifies enrollee whose refusal is considered not valid of 
his right to appeal and the procedures for appeal. 

62. Represents the Department of Employment at WIN 
Appeal Hearings. 



M M M M L 



L M L M M 



M M L N? M 



L M L L M 



I M L L M 



L L L L - 



PROVIDES EDUCATION AND WOiiK AND TRAINING 
COMPONENT RESOURCES TO SERVICE THE JOB- 
PREPARATION NEEDS OF WIN ENROLLEES 

63. Analyzes present and projected labor riiirxket requirements 
in li^t of anticipated job qualification ch iracteristics of 
WIN enroUees, and extent and kihds of vocational prepa- 
ration feasible within the framework of the WIN program. 



H H H 



(Continued) 



^Distributions of the average percent time scores were pooled for the five job positions. Entries 
designate upper (H), middle (M), and lower (L) third? of ihv pooled distzibution. Dash (—) indicates 
activity not performed; underlined entries designate job position with rtumerically largest timri 5CQre 
for the given activity. 
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Table 4-2 (Continued) 
Job Activities Performed by Lach of the Team Member Job Positions^ 



• 


Coach 


Counselor 


Job Developer 


Work-Training 
Specialist 


Clerical . 


PROVIDES EDUCATION AND WORK AND TRAINING 
COMPONENT RESOURCES TO SERVICE THE JOB- 
PREPARATION NEEDS OF WIN ENROLLEES (Continued) 












54. Reviews on a continuing basis, the vocational plans and 
aspirations of enrollees in the program. 


L 


H 


H 


H 


L 


55. Determines the occupational areas in the local labor market 
likely to serve as the goals of enrollees' employ ability plans. 


L 


H 


H 


H 


L 


56. Identifies qualified agencies within the local area compe- 
tent to provide education or work training component 
services consistent with the WIN program's objectives. 


M 


H 


H 


H 


L 


57. Develops agreements with qualified agencies to provide 
education or work training programs. 


L 


L 


H 


H 


L 


58. Monitors operation of education and work and training 
components to assure that they continue to meet WIN 
enrollee needs and WIN program standards. 


L 


M 


H 


H 




DEVELOPS AND/OR LOCATES JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WIN ENROLLEES 












59. Studies employment practices and problems of local public 
and private employers to identify areas which might permit 

development of increased employment opportunities for 

WIN enrollees. 


L 


M 


H 


H 




60. Interests and assists employers in identifying and modify- 
ing irrelevant or unrealistically stringent employment 
standards. 


L 




H 


L 





(Continued) — 

^Distributions of the average percent time scores were pooled for the five job positions. Entries 
designate upper (H), middle (M), and lo'^ er (L) thirds of the pooled distribution. Dash (-) indicates 
activity not performed; underlined entries designate job position with numerically largest time score 
for the given activity. 
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Table 4-2 (Continued) 
Job Activities Performed by tach of the Team Member Job Positions^ 
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DEVELOPS AND/OR LOCATES JOB PORTUNITIES 
FOR WIN ENROLLEES (Continued) 

61. Interests and assists employers in restructuring jobs and 
career advancement opportunities. 

62. Works with or through job development personnel of 
other agencies to achieve increased employment oppor- 
tunities for WIN enroUees. 

63. Initiates and maintains contacts with local employers 
in an effort to locate and identify appropriate jobs for 
specific WIN enroUees. 

64. Works through the local State Employment Office to 
locate job opportunities for WIN enroUees nearing 
completion of their employment preparation or 
training. 

65. Advises the team regarding the adequacy of training 
services provided and their relevance to^employers' 
hiring standards and the skills required on the job. 

66. Advises the team regarding the appropriateness of 
individual enroUees' employability plans in relation to 
job opportunities and hiring standards. 



L - H M - 



L L H M L 



L L H M 



L L H H L 



L L H H - 



M M h: H - 



(Continued) 

^Distributions of the average percent time scores were pooled for the five job positions. Entries 
designate upper (H), middle (M), and lower (L) thirds of the pooled distribution. Dash (') indicates 
activity not performed; underlined entries dosir^nate job position with numerically largest time score 
for the given activity. 
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Tnbl^ 4-2 (Continued) 
Job Activities Performed by Each of the Team Member Job Positions^ 









oper 


1 










£ 






Coach 


Counse!oi 


> 

Q 
.0 


Work-Trai 
Specialist 


Clerical 



PERFORMS INTERNAL TEAM MANAGEMENT FUNC-. 
TIONS NECESSARY TO COORDINATE AND SUPPORT 
TEAM MEMBER EFFORTS WITH THE INDIVIDUAL 
ENROLLEES 



67. Plans and/or supervises the maintenance of an 

individual case folder record system. L M L H H 

68. Plans and/or supervises the maintenance of a sys- 
tem to provide Team members with information 
concemit^'g the current enrollment status of each 

enrollee. M M L M H 

69* Calls or arranges scheduling of Team conferences to 
accomplish employability planning for individual 

enrollees. L jH L M M 

70. Assigns or distributes enrollee caseload responsi- 
bilities to individual Team members. L L L L 

71. Plans inservice training and workshops for WIN 

Team members. — L L L — 

72. Conducts inservice training and workshops for WIN 

Team members. — L JL — 

73. Attends inservice training and workshops for WIN Team 

members . M M M M L 

74. Reads and reviews WIN directives to keep abreast of 
program guidance relevant to Team members* duties and 

functions. H M H M H 



(Continued) 



^Distributions of the average percent time scores were pooled for the five job positions. Entries 
designate upper (H), middle (M), and lower (L) thirds of the pooled distribution. Dash (—) indicates 
activity not performed; underlined entries designate job position with numerically largest time score 
for the given activity. 
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Tahtc 4-2 (Continued) 
Job Activities Performed by Ecch of the Team Member Job Positions^ 





Coach 


Counselor 


Job Developer 


Work -Training 
Specialist 


Clerical 


PERFORMS CLERICAL DUTIES REQUIRED FOR INITI- 
ATION AND MAINTENANCE OF RECORDS AND 
PREPARATION OF REPORTS 












75. 


Initiates indi<ddual case folder for each new enroUee. 


T T 

H 


r 

L 


M 


M 


TJ 

H 


76. 


Records progress notes and other relevant information 

in thp inHiviHiial enrollpe's record fnlHpr 

111 bllC IIIUIVIUUCII 9 wllXWll^w O Xw\tfWXU XUIUCX. 


r T 


TJ 

H 


TJ 

H 


TJ 

n 


TJ 

H 


77. 


Prepares letter or forms required to authorize the 
individual's enrollment in WIN components. 


H 


M 


M 


H 


H 


78. 


Prepares letters or forms required upon termination of 
an individual's enrollment in the program. 


M 


M 


M 


L 




79. 


Maintains records showing current enrollment status of 
each enroUee. 


H 


M 


M 


M 


H 


80. 


Prepares letters or forms required to notify appropriate 
agencies of changes in the individual's enrollment status. 


M 


M 


M 


H 


H 


81. 


Prepares letters or forms required for enroUee to be 
authorized to receive WIN incentive payments. 


H 


M 


M 


M 


H 


82. 


Prepares monthly program activity or other periodic 
administrative reports. 


M 


L 


M 


L 


H 



^Distributions of the average percent time scores were pooled for the five job pof.itions. Entries 
designate upper (H), middle (M). and lo\yer (L) thirds of the pooled distribution. Dash (— ) indicates 
activity not performed; underlined entries designate job position with numerically largest time score 
for the ^iven activity. 
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TEAM STAFFING PATTERNS AND STAFFING RECOMMENDATIONS 



WIN team staffing recommended in the WIN Handbook consists of five job position 
specialties: coach, counselor, job developer, work-training specialist, and clerk- 
stenographer. Data in the present study, collected from a total of 110 teams distributed 
among 35 states, reflect a great diversity in team staffing— a total of 18 different staffing 
patterns among the 110 teams. 

These patterns ranged from a six-position pattern to one based simply on the 
counselor. Teams staffed with the full five-position staffing pattern constituted only 35% 
of these 110 teams. Order of priority when less than the five positions were staffed starts 
with the cf'fanselor as the position almost always staffed; second priority is for the coach; 
third priority is essentially a tie between the job developer and the clerk; finally, least 
frequently staffed is the work-training specialist position. 

Disregarding job position identity, number of team members ranged from one to ten 
with the most common ^ize of staff being five to six team members. Teams' average 
monthly caseload, based on the three-month period used in this study, ranged from 12 (a 
new office) to 323; the median caseload was approximately 160 enrollees. When data 
collection arrangements were being made for this study, most states appeared to be 
determining size of team staffs by assuming that a five-man team was expected to handle 
a caseload oJ: 200 enrollees. Therefore, one team member could be assigned for every 50 
enrollee slots authorized for the team. It was subsequently observed that states were 
experimenting with staffing ratios ranging from one team member per every 25 
authorized enrollee slots to one per every 75 slots. Data collected in the present study 
show no relationship between size of team staff and actual average monthly caseload; 

Results of this study indicate that guidelines for staffings of WIN teams should 
consider four basic job position specialties instead of the current five. These four are 
coach, counselor, job developer, and the clerical position, deleting the work-training 
specialist. Two types of evidence su pport this conclusion: 

(1) The job position defpcriptions reported in the preceding section indicated 
that the work-training specialist tends to serve as an apprentice or assistant to both the 
counselor and the job developer ai>d, in addition, often seems to be cast as the supemsor 
of the coach and clerk. Thus, the individual serving in this position has no particular 
caseload services or specialty identification. 

(2) Teams staffed with the full five job positions show evidence of relatively 
high role disagreement among team members more frequently than do teams staffed with 
fewer than the five positions. The paygrade und experience hierarchy of the Empkyment 
Service as applied to WIN team structure appears to be: first, the counselor who is 
usually the team leader; then job developer; work-training specialist, third; and coach and 
clerk' approximately tied for the lowest pay and experience level positions. 

It is our conclusion that if all five positions are staffed, the presence of the 
work-training specialist position, as it has been implemented, reduces the effectiveness of 
the team. It should be made clear that it is not the job incumbent that is the problem, it 
is the staffing structure considered within the Employment Service context. This position 
as assistant to both the counselor and the job developer, and as supervisor of the coach 
and the clerk, has the effect of separating the team into status layers; this minimizes the 
job duty coHimunication and coordination interaction between the counselor and job 
developer on the one hand, and the coach on the other hand. The coach's major duty 
responsibility of monitoring the enrollees' progress during enrollment make close 
communication between this person and the counselor and job developer very important. 
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TEAM MEMBER AND TEAM TRAINING 



A major finding of this study concerns in-service team training and the conditions 
under which training has an impact on team performance. These data stress the impor- 
tance of all team members receiving team training as a necessary condition for its impact 
on team performance. 

When these conditions are met, the training appears to provide a common frame of 
reference for team members that reduces confusion regarding the nature of each other's 
job role and provides an initial basis for the development of effective functioning. 
Additional major effects of team training vary depending on the length of time team 
members hav<j worked together. Teams whose members have all received training exhibit 
a more thorough approach to employability planning and, particularly among the less 
experienced reams, the use of team conferences to accomplish planning and decision 
.making. WhiL» the use of team conferences has generally been strongly emphasized in 
training, it hjvs been found in this study that the majority of teams using conferences are 
not able to u^e them effectively. This is attributed to a general failure to conduct team 
training beyond an initial "one-shot" session. 

Currently, the most effective coordination of team member efforts and development 
of employability planning appears to come about as a combined result of team training 
and longer periods of team member experience in working together. Again, a necessary 
condition is that all of the team members have received the training. These teams appear 
to achieve their more effective functioning through informal working relationships. They 
tend to deemphasize job position specialties in distributing the teams' work load and 
involve all team members in a broader range of the team's work activities. Their greater 
effectiveness is evident not only in better communication and coordination among team 
members but, also, in higher rates of successful program outcome for their enroUees (25 
to 60% of program terminations). 

The development of greater team effectiveness through the combination of team 
training for all team members and 15 months or more of subsequent experience in 
working together is encouraging to note. However, normal team member turnover and the 
general absence of follow-up training make it unlikely that many teams will develop 
effective performance by this formula. Our observations indicated that team training 
sessions were usually held when WIN projects were initiated, but that most states did not 
have the capability of continuing these efforts to meet either formal follow-up require- 
ments or the problem of team member turnover. These observations also suggest that 
subsequent training conducted by state offices has generally been limited to instruction 
on changes in administrative policies and forms. 

Training of Employability Development teams represents a problem that extends 
beyond the WIN program. With the anticipation of the Family Assistance Program (FAP) 
and thii extension of the team approach to other manpower programs, the response in 
some states has been to transfer key personnel from existing WIN teams to serve as cadre 
for on-the-job development of new teams. This degrades the effectiveness of the existing 
WIN teams and provides, at best, an inadequate approach to the training of new teams. 

For further improvement of team effectiveness, it is recommended that a system be 
established f oi' entry-levol and folio w-up training for team member job positions and 
teams as a unit. Present observations indicate that, in general, both individual job position 
and team training have had a very low priority. 

Historically, the Employment Service has trained its own employees at the local 
office level by a type of step-by-step career advancement system, depending heavily on 
on-tixe-job training interspersed with periodic phases of in-service classrcr^m training. 
While this system apparently worked well when there was no expansion of staff, current 
demands for a relatively rapid expansion of operating staff cannot be met. The recently 
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launched effort to contract with local training institutions to provide entry-level 
counselor training represents a promising approach to meeting training needs; it could be 
extended to include the other job positions, as well as the team as a group. 

The focus of team, and team member training should be on skills and knowledges 
that the team can use to influence program outcome for its enroUees. Currently these 
skills and knowledges would vary considerably from state to state because of differential 
restrictions placed on the degree of control the team can exe^rcise over use of program 
resources. For example, there appears to be wide variation in the extent to which teams 
can actually identify and contract for training for individual enroUees, Teams that have 
little operational freedom in this regard have lost what is probably one of their most 
important tools for influencing program outcome for their enrollees. 

Disregarding current variations among states, training that focuses on the teams' 
ability to influence program outcome should include training in the following: the 
obtaining and utilization of local labor market information; the obtaining and utilization 
of information regarding local trainir^g resources; the accomplishing of training contracts 
for individual enrollees; conduct and use of employ ability orientation training in working 
with the enroUee during development of etnployability goals; procedures for maintaining 
contact with the enroUee during training and the job entry follow-up period; and 
organization of the team's collective effort in a manner to support close communication 
and coordination among themselves, with the enroUee, and with the welfare 
representative. 



INITIAL ASSIGNMENT PRACTICES 

During data coUection, it was learned that regardless of variations in content, teams 
that tended to use Orientation routinely as an initial assignment for the not-job-ready 
emphasized its value. It provided a period of time during which the team could interact 
with the enroUee and the enroUee could consider alternative goals before reaching a 
decision, 

Data from the present study suggest that in areas of relatively low unemployment, 
teams routinely refer enroUees considered not-job-ready -to WIN Orientation and use this 
period of enroUment to interact with them in developing employabUity goals and plans. 
EnroUees of these teams achieve relatively high rates of successful program terminations* 
In contrast, in areas of relatively^high unemployment, teams do not routinely refer the 
not-job-ready to WIN Oriehtation"and instead tend to make initial assignments directly to 
work or training components. Since this is generaUy done on the basis of one or two 
contacts with the enroUee, this means that tentative employability plans and goals have 
been identified with very little interaction between the enrollee and the team. Enrollees 
:^f these teams have relatively low rates of successful program completion (fewer than 
25% of dll terminations), 

Conclusions drawn from these data have to be approached with caution; there is a 
modest relationship between successful termination rates and unemployment rates for the 
corresponding labor areas. However, if it is generaUy true^that teams in areas of relatively 
high unemployment "skip over'* the effort of worWng out employability plans with their 
enrollees, it se'^ms unlikely that the assignments m^de to woi*k and training components 
would lead to job placements. Thus, these findings ruse questions regarding the extent to 
which the lower rates of program success in areas of high unemployment are due simply 
to lack of available jobs, or to lack of team effort in working w?th enrollees to develop 
acceptable employability plans. Further study wpuld be requii^^d to develop specific 
implications of these findings for program design and management. 
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Appendix A 
STUDY DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 



APPROACH 

The material presented in this appendix summarizes the major features of the 
approach followed in the selection of data collection locations, identification of WIN 
teams and team members, and data collection procedures fur the site-visit and the 
mail-questionnaire samples^ wed in this study. 



IDENTIFICATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
WIN TEAM LOCATIONS 

The study required a nationwide sampling of WIN teams identified as representative 
of the operational conditions under which the teams function. With the cooperation of 
the 10 Regional Manpower Administrators and the state sponsors, information was 
obtained from each state identifying the separate WIN office locations within the state 
and the V7IN team staffing at each location. 

For this study, it was necessary to exclude Hawaii, Alaska, and the Trust Territories 
from consideration tos site visits Of the remaining 48 states within the continental 
boundaries, New Hampshire had not yet initiated WIN projects; Indiana was just com- 
mencing program activities; and in three states (Washington, Oregon, and Idaho) a high 
proportion (83%) of office locations were staffed with less than a full team and were 
dispersed among the small rural towns. As a result of these considerations, these five 
states were excluded, leaving a total pool of 43 states to be considered for data 
collection. 

Office locations were classified into five office-type categories: 

Office Type I: Single-team offices; rural or small urban community. 

Office Type II: Single-team offices; small Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 

(SMSA) community. 
Office Type III: Single-team offices; large SMSA community. 
Office Type IV: Two-to-three team offices; large SMSA community. 
Office Type V: Four-or-more-team offices; large SMSA commimity. 
. Any city or town under 50,000 population, which is not included in an SMSA, was 
defined as rural or smaD urban. Cities or towns located within an SMSA were classified 
on the basis of the population for the SMSA. SMSAs under 250,000 population were 
labeled "Small SMSAs" while those of 250,000 or more were labeled "Large SMSAs." 
The tables used for these classifications were Bureau of the Census abstracts for metro- 
politan area statistics with population figures as of July 1966. 



SELECTION OF DATA COLLECTION LOCATIONS 

Data collection during this study required two samples of WIN teams. Both samples 
were selected from the pool of office locations (classified in Table A-1), wl:ich comprise 
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all such office locations in the 43 states. One sample consisted of 51 WIN office 
locations, at each of which one WIN team was identified to respond to interview and 
questionnaire procedures during on-site visits by members of the research staff. A second 
sample consisted of 71 WIN office locations, at each of which one team was identified to 
receive and respond to the questionnaire procedures f,hrough the -mails. Agreements to 
participate, scheduling, and conducting data collection I'or the two samples were timed to 
be accomplished concurrently. 

The on-site locations were selected first with the restriction that only one office 
location of a given office type could be selected within each state. Thus, if a state had 
office locations classified in each of the five office-type categories, a maximum of five 
office locations, one from each category, could be identified for on-site data collection. 
The same restrictions were imposed during selection of the mail-questionnaire sample 
with the additional restriction that office locations identified for the site-visit sampte 
were not eligible. 



Table A-1 

Final Sampling Categories: Distribution of 
Team Locations, by Category, in the Final Pool of 43 States 



Location 


Number of WIN Office Locations 


Office Tvpe^ 


Total 


1 


w 


III 


IV 


V 


REGION i 














Connecticut 




1 




2 


1 


4 


Maine 


1 


2 








3 


Massachusetts 


2 


6 


13 


3 




24 


Rhode island 






2 


1 




3 


Vermont 


2 










2 


REGION il 














New Jersey 


2 


1 


4 


1 


1 


9 


New York 






7 


8 


6 


21 


REGION ill 














Delaware 






1 






1 


Maryland 


3 




2 




1 


6 


Pennsylvania 


4 


2 


19 




1 


26 


Virginia 




1 


1 


3 




5 


West Virginia 


12 


1 


2 






15 



REGION iV 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



6 
1 

1 
2 



1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



1 

3 



4 
7 
6 
9 
2 
4 
2 
7 
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Table A-1 (Continued) 

Final Sampling Categories: Distribution of 
Team Locations, by Category, in the Final Pool of 43 States 



Nevada 

Total Locations 

Number States 
Represented 



Number of WIN Office Locations 



Location 


Office Type^ 


Total 


1 


II 


Ml 


IV 


V 


REGION V 






• 

1 








Illinois 




1 


2 


2 


6 


Michiyan 


2 


3 


4 


2 


1 


12 


Minnesota 


1 




1 


2 




4 


Ohio 


4 


3 


7 


3 


1 


1 o 


Wisconsin. 


6 


3 


2 




1 


12 


n cuiuiM V 1 














A fl^ an esc 


3 


1 


1 






e 

9 


Louisiana *~ 


1 


2 


2 


1 




C 

O 


iNcw iviexico > 


1 






1 . 






UKianoma 


.2 




2 






A 
** 


Texas 






1 


3 




A 


REGION VII 














Iowa 


1 


3 


3 






7 


Kansas 


3 




2 






b 


Missouri 










2 


2 


Nebraska 




1 




1 




2 


REGION VIII 














Colorado 


13 




4 




1 


18 


Montana 


4 


2 








6 


North Dakota 


3 


1 








4 


South Dakota 


5 


1 








6 


Utah 


4 








1 


5 


Wyoming 


2 










2 


REGION IX 














Arizona 






1 


1 


1 


3 


California 


6 


4 


7 


14 


9 


40 



98 48 103 55 30 334 



29 25 31 19 15 43 



°0f f ice Type I : Single-team offices; rural or small urban community. 
Office Type II: Single-team offices; small Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (SMS A) community. 

Office Type III: Single-team offices; large SMSA community. 
Office Type IV: Two-to-three-iteam otfices; targe SMSA community. 
Office Type V: Four-or-more-team offices; large SMSA community. 
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Identification of Site Data Collection Locations 

Research plans were for data to be collected during site visits to approximately 50 
teams evenly distributed among the five office-type categories. Because of the wide 
variations among states in the distribution of office locations among the five office-type 
categories, time and cost were important factors in identifying office locations for the 
site-visit sample. Because state policies might be expected to influence team staffing and 
style of operations, it was considered important that a particular state not be represented 
by more than one office location or one team in any office-type category. 

As a result, it was decide! to identify states for tLa site-visit sample by selecting 
those that would form the smallest number of states required to obtain the 10 locations 
(or teams) for^ each office type, vrith the further restriction that not more than one 
location (or team) of the same office type be included from a given state. This resulted 
in a list of 15 states. By tbs time data-collection arrangements were finalized, one state 
had to be deleted because of inability to participate, and three other states were added, 
for a total of 17. 

The final list of states identified for data collection by means of site visits is 
presented in Table A-2, which shows the office locations within each, state from which 
data were wanted. As noted in Table ^A-l, there were many cases of only one office 
location of the particular type within that state; where there was more than one, the 
data-collection ! location was chosen randomly. Totals in the right-hand column of Table 
A-2 present the number of locations in each state at which* site visits were made. Column 
totals show the number of site-visit locations used for each office type. 



Table A-2 

Office-Type Locations Where Data Were 
Collected On-Site 



Location 


Office Type® 


Total 
Site-Visit 
Locations 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


REGION 1 














Massachusetts 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


4 


REGION II 














New Jersey 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


5 


New York 


0 


0 




X 


X 


2 


REGION III 














Permsylvcnia 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


4 


West Virginia 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


3 


REGION IV 














Alabama 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


4 


Kentucky 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


4 


Tennessee 




0 




X 


0 


1 


REGION V 














Illinois 


0 


X 




X 


X 


3 


Ohio 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


5 


REGION VI 














Louisiana 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


4 
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Table A'2 (Continued) 



Office-Type Locations Wliere Data Were 
Collected On-Site 



Location 


Office Type^ 


Total 
Site-Visit 
Locations 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


REGION VII 














Iowa 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


o 


Missouri 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X 


1 


Nebraska 


0 




0 


X 


0 


1 


REGION VIII 














Colorado 


X 


0 


X 




X 


1 


REGION IX 














Arizona 


0 


0 






X 


i 


. California 




X 


X 


X 




3 


Total Site-Visit 














Locations 


10 


11 


11 


10 


9 


51 



^x: indicates data collected from one team at one location of the given 
office type. 

0: indicates state did not have office locations of given type, 

— : indicates the state had one or more office locations of that type, but 



they were not identified for data collection. 

Identfiication of Mail-Questionnaire Sample 

In Table A-3, line 1 indicates the total number of states in the 43-state pool (Table 
A-1) having one or more office locations in a given office-type category. Line 2 shows 
the number of states remaining eligible for the mail-questionnaire sample after application 
of the restriction that the same office location cannot be used in both on-site md 
mail-questionnaire samples. To illustrate, of the states identified for on-site data collec- 
tion at Office Type I locations, three (Alabama, Louisiana, and Iowa) had only one such 
office location (see Table A-1). Among the 43 states in the sampling pool, 29 had one or 
more Office Type I location; applying the restriction against duplicating office locations 
in site-visit and mail samples, 26 states remained eligible for consideration in the 
mail-questionnaire sample. 

Line 3 shows the number of states that were selected for the mail-questionnaire 
sample and requested to participate. Comparison of Lines 2 and 3 shows that most of the 
states in the pool within each sampling category were selected. If there were more thiui 
20 states in the pool, selection was accomplished by using a table of random numbers to 
draw 20 states, with each state being represented, until drawn, as many times as it had 
office locations in the given office-type category. If a state that was selected had more 
than one office location of the given office type, the location to receive the question- 
naires was identified by using a table of random numbers. 

Line 4 indicates the number of states in each sampling category that declined the 
request for participation. Line 5 presents the number of states in each category to which 
the questionnaires were mailed. Questionnaires were sent to a total of 71 locations. 

Line 6 presents the num^)er of states in which the office locations successfully 
completed and returned the mail questionnaires. Criteria of successful completion were 
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Table A-3 



Resume of States Participating in the Mail Questionnaire 
Sample in Relation to Initial Pool 



Item 


Nurnber of States Represented 


Office Type 


Total 
States 
Represented 


1 


II 


HI 


IV 


V 


1. Number of States in Initial 














43-State Pool 


29 


25 


31 


19 


15 


43 


2. Number Remaining Eligible 














After Selection of On-Site Sample 


26 


20 


29 


15 


9 


42 


3. Number Solicited for Mail 














Questionnaire Participation 


20 


20 


20 


14 


9 


41 


4. Number Unable to Participate 


3 


3 


1 


2 


3 


5 


5. Number Receiving Mail 














Questionnaires 


17 


17 


19 


12 


6 


36 


6. Number Successful Team 














Completions^ ^ 


13 


17 


14 


11 


4 


33 



Successful" team completion was defined as requiring that (a) Background 
Information and Job Activities Inventory sections of the questionnaire booklet be 
completed and (b) not more than one team membv?r's booklet be missing or incomplete. 
Also, if the counselor's booklet was missing or incomplete, the team's returns were con- 
sidered "unsuccessfully" completed. 

^Rate of return was 83%. The total number of locations sent questionnaires was 71 ; 
with ail office-type categories combined, the total number of successful team completions 
was 59. 



two-folJ: (a) the Backgrouiid Information and the Job Activities Inventory, (JAI) sections 
of the booldet had to be completed, and (b) not more than one team member's booklet 
could be missing or incomplete, with the added restriction that if the counselor's booklet 
was missing or incomplete, the team's returns were considered unsuccessfully completed. 
Using these criteria, the overall successful rate of return for teams (or locations) was 83%. 
Of the 59 teams considered to have "successful completions," 43 (73%) represented full 
team-member returns while the remaining 27% were missing one team member. 

The rule of accepting team returns as "successfully completed" even when one 
member's questionnaire was missing was based on a review of site-visit experience. During 
these visits, it was found that 22% of the teams had a'team-member position vacant 
because of recent reassignment or termination of employment, accidents, or serious 
illness. Thus, considering only the 59 teams identified as "successful completions," the 
incidence of teams with one missing team member is comparable to expectations &om 
the site-visit experience. 

i The states and type of office locations within each state that received mail question- 
naires, and the status of their returns as "successful" vs. "unsuccessful" completion, are 
shown in Table A-4. The totals reflect the number of office locations for only the 
"successful" completions. The "s" notation in certain cells designates those instances 
where one of the two or more available office locations appeared in the site-visit sample 
while a second location appeared in the mail-questionnaire sample. 
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Table A-4 . 



Office-Type Locations That Received Mail 
Questionnaires, and Status of Returns 



Location 


Office Type^ 


Total 
Locations 
Successful 
Completions 


1 


n 


ill 


IV 


V 


— — 

REGION 1 














Maine 






0 


0 


0 


1 


M ;isachusetts 




X s 


V c 
/\ « 


y c 


0 




Knoae isiana 


0 


0 




X 


0 


1 


Vermont 


X 


u 


n 
u 


n 


n 




REGION II 














New Jersey 


♦ 


— 


— 


— 




0 


New York 


0 


0 


X 


X S 




3 


REGION III 














Maryland 


X 


0 


« 


0 


X 


2 


Pennsylvania 


xs 


X s 


X s 


0 




3 


Virginia 


0 


X 




X 


ft 
0 


2 


West Virginia 


X s 




X s 


0 


0 


2 


REGION IV 














Florida 


0 


X 


X 


X 


U 


3 


Georgia 


0 


X 


X 


U 


U 


2 


Kentucky 


xs 






0 




i 
1 


Mississippi 


— 


0 




0 


0 


U 


North Carolina 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


2 


South Carolina 


« 


n 




0 


0 


0 


Tennessee 


V 
/\ 


0 




X s 


0 


3 


REGION V 














Illinois 


0 


— 


— 


X s 


X s 


2 


Minnesota 


— 


0 


— 


X 


0 


1 


Ohio 


xs 


X s 








2 


Wisconsin 


♦ " 


X 


X 


0 


* 


2 


REGION Vi 














Arkansas 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


3 


Louisiana 




xs 


X s 




0 


2 


New Mexico 


X 


0 


0 


X 


0 


2 


Oklahoma 


X 


0 




0 


0 


1 


Texas 


0 


0 




X 


0 


1 


REGION VII 














iowa 




X s 


• 


0 


0 


1 


Kansas 


X 


0 


« 


0 


0 


1 


Missouri 


0 


0 


0 


0 


xs 1 


Nebraska 


0 


X 


0 




0 


1 
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Table A-4 (Continued) 



Off ice-Typa Locations That Received Mail 
Questionnaires, and Status of Returns 



1 oration 


Office Type^ 


Total 
Locations 
Successful 
Completions 


1 


11 ! Ill 

1 


IV 


V 


REGION VIII 














Colorado 


X s 


0 


X s 


0 




2 


Montana 




X 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Morth Dakota 




X 


0 


0 


0 


1 


~ South Dakota 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


2 


REGION IX 














Arizona 


0 


0 


X 






1 


California 


« 


X s 


X s 


X s 


X 


4 


Total Locations 














Successful Completions 


13 


17 


14 


11 


4 


59 



°x: indicates successful completion of mail questionnaire data collection by one 
team at one location of the given office type. 

s: indicates instances in which a different office location of the samu type was 
contained in the site*visit sample. 

-: indicates that state had one or more office locations of that type, but they 
were not trJentif ied for data collection. 

0: indicates state did not have office locations of given type. 

indicates office loca»fon selected but failed to uccessfully complete mail 
questionnaires. These locations are not included in Table totals. 

The extent of overlap of the two samples by stato is shown \n Table A-5 for each 
office type and for states without regard for office type. In Table A-5, it is shown that 
of the 35 states from which data were collected (right-hand column, sum of Lines 1, 2, 
and 3), 15 (Line 2) provided data for both samples. For each office type, for example, of 
the 18 states providing Office Type I locations (Office Type- 1, sum of Lines 1, 2, and 3), 
five provided these exclusively for the site-visit sample (Line 1); eight provided Type I 
locations exclusively for the maU sample (Line 3); and five other states provided two 
Office Type I locations each, one for tiie site-visit sample and one for the mail sample. 
Thus, a total of 10 states provided site locations, and 13 states provided mail question- 
naire locations. Lines 4 and 5 of Table A-5 describe the extent to which all eligible states 
in the 43-state pool were represented in the final data collection for each sample. 



TEAM IDENTIFICATION FOR DATA COLLECTION 

Once a local office location was identified, the next step was to identify the team 
(and its membership) from which data would be coUected. "advance" questionnaire 
(Appendix B) sent to office supervisors was used to accomplish this for both the site-visit 
and the mail samples. In the single-team offices, the team identity was established when 
the office location was identified, and all that remained was to identify the individual 
team members. For multi^team offices, the "advance" questionnaire requested office 
supervisors to list, alphabetically by last name, the senior member of each team. They 
were then asked to identify, for the data coUection, the team with the senior member's 
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Table A-5 

Bute Office Locations Used From Pool of 43 
States for Site-Visit and Mail Samplef 





Office Type 


Total 
States 
Represented 


1 


II 


111 


IV 


V 


1 . Number of states, slte-visit only 


c 
D 


c 
0 


D 


c 
D 


/ 


Z 


2. Number of states, both site-visit 














and mail questionnaires 


5 


K 


6 


5 


2 


1 3 


3. Number of states, mail 














qgestionnaire only 






8 


6 


2 


18 


4. State-Visit Sample 














Number of states in sample 


10 


11 


11 


10 


9 


17 


Number of states possible from 














43'State pool 


29 


25 


31 


19 


15 


43 


Percent of possible states in 














sample 


m 


44 


35 


53 


60 


40 


5. Mail Sample 














Number of states in sample 


13 


17 


14 


11 


4 


33 


Number of states eligible for 














consideration 


26 


20 


29 


15 


9 


42 


Percent of eligible states in 














sample 


50 


85 


48 


73 


44 


78 



name appearing in a prescribed position on the list. One of four list positions—first, 
second, next-to-last, and last-has previously been entered on the questionnaire by the 
research staff. The particular list position entered on a questionnaire was determined by 
random assignment. 

After identifying the team (and it^ individual members) that would participate in 
data collection, the supervisor was asked to review an accompanying list of major WIN 
team functions, and then to indicate whether any of the functions were normally 
performed for this team's enrollees by staff or agencies not identified as team membere. 
If there were such functions, the supervisor was asked to check them and identify, in 
each case, a nonteam member who performed that function for the team's enrollees. In 
the remainder of the report, the nonteam members identified in this fashion will be 
referred to as "speciilized services" staff. 

This procedure permitted two definitions of a WIN "team": (a) the names of the 
memoers identified by the office supervisor as constituting a "team", and (b) the group 
that provides the full range of WIN services provided by that office to a common 
caseload of enrollees. The latter definition identifies a WIN team as comprising tiiose 
listed as team members plus representajdves of any specialized services normally providing 
certain caseload services for the same enrollees. This was considered important because it 
wav. not known to what extent certain WIN caseload services (e.g., orientation, job 
development, and placement) would be handled by the regular Employment Service staff 
or contracted to outside agencies. 

Upon return of the "advance" questionnaire, a roster was prepared for each team 
listing team members by name and job position. Use of this roster will be described in 
reporting data collection procedures followed with each type of sample. 
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DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 



SITE-VISIT SAMPLE 

Data were collected at 51 offices by seven members of the HumRRO research staff 
working concurrently at different office locations. Data collection was initiated the last 
week of December 1970, and scheduled for completion February 12, 1971. However, the 
necessity for rescheduling six office locations resulted in extending tiie data collection 
period to March 2, 1971. 

Data collection at each site-visit oficice consisted of the following: 

(1) Interview ivith the WIN office supervisor. 

(2) Interview with the team leader. 

(3) Administration of the Work Activities Inventory (WAI), a four-part ques- 
tionnaire, to each team member. 



MAIL-QUESTIONNAIRE SAMPLE 

Data collection from the mail sample was restricted to the questionnaires contained 
in the Work Activities Inventory. 

The "advance" questionnaire, filled out by the WIN office supervisor and returned 
to the research staff, served to identify the team and individual team members who 
would participate in the mail sample. Packets of WAIs were then made xip for each local 
office. These packets included a cover lettev to the WIN office supervisor and for each 
respondent, a letter of explanation, a questionnaire booklet, a team roster, and an 
envelope for use in returning the completed questionnaire. 

Procedures were set up to protect the respondent's anonymity in the event that this 
was a matter of individual concern (the cooperation of regional, state, and local officials 
was also requested in this regard). Respondents in both the site-visit and the mail samples 
were Requested not to put their names on the WAI booklet. The individual respondent's 
bookl?^^. V.^ identified by serial numbers stamped on the front of each booklet and keyed 
to a x^Qxsi roster that remained in the research files. 

In the site visit sample, the HumRRO staff member administered the WAI to the 
team members, and thus was able to ensure the correspondence between booklet number 
and identity of the respondent. For the mail sample, a strip of paper bearing the 
individual's name was stapled to the front of the booklet. Team members were instructed 
to remove the strip of paper before returning the booklet, place the booklet in the 
envelope provided, and seal it for return to the research staff. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERVIEWS AND QUESTIONNAIRES 



WIN OFFICE SUPERVISOR INTERVIEW 

The interview with the WIN office supervisor, based upon a semistructured interview 
outline, required about one hour. The purpose of the interview was to obtain information 
regarding (a) the organizational structure and the staffing of the WIN portion of the 
office; (b) office policies in assigning responsibility for caseload services; (c) types of 
records kept on enrollee employability goals, failures, and achievements for a given team; 
(d) WIN staff hiring requirements; and (e) inservico train ng policies and practices. In 
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addition » summary enrollment statistics were sought for the particular team scheduled to 
participate in the research. These caseload activity figures (number referred to team, 
number terminated, and number currently enrolled) were intended for use as an index of 
the teams' caseload experience. The interviewer's outline and recording forms are con- 
tainedL in Appendix C. 

ibifonnation obtained from these interviews regarding structure and staffing of the 
WIN office was used to verify and, as necessary, update the data collection plans 
(identification of team and team^member stidy participants) that had been made for a 
pven office approximately two months befcre the visit. The portion of the interview 
concerning caseload activity figures did not produce usable data. Caseload activity figures 
for the participating team were frequently unavailable. While thetc are a number of 
contributing factors that vary widely in importance from office to office, the main reason 
these data were not available is that data reporting systems focus on the project, not the 
team, 3B the basic reporting unit. 

Pilot efforts to generate these data in three different offices indicated that this 
y/ouid require shifting the focus of the study to these data and approximately doubling 
the data collection effort. Generating the data, from the local office files entailed 
screening all terminated files accumulated since the office had been in existence in order 
to identify enrollments or terminations that had taken place during a given period of 
time. In multi-team offices, there was the additional problem of determining which team 
had worked with the enrollee. 



TEAM-LEADER INTERVIEW 

An interview requiring approximately one hour was conducted with the team leader 
or a senior member of the same team who responded to the WAL The purpose was to 
obtain information regarding the ways in which the team functioned in making decisions 
and providing services to the client at various stages of the enrollment process. The 
semistructured interview was carried out in accordance with the interviewer's outline 
contained in Appendix D. 

Interviews were analyzed for the team's style of functioning in making decisions 
regarding three major client decision points: enrollment, initial assignment, and identifica- 
tion of employability plan goals. In considering these major client decisions, four 
characteristics of the team's style of decision functioning were identified and scored: 

1. Decisions made separately or conjointly in time 

a. Each decision accomplished at a separate point in time 

b. Enrollment and initial assignment decisions made conjointly at time of 
enrollment interview; Employability plan goals identified at a later 
point in time 

c. Enrollment decision made separately; at a later point in time Initial 
Assignment and Employability plan goals decided conjointl:' 

d. All three decisions made conjointly at time of enrollment interview 

2. Alternatives used at enrollment and initial assignment for the ''not- 
job-ready" 

a. Enrollment decision alternatives (Yes or No) 

(1) All referrals must be enrolled: scored ''no" 

(2) Referrals can be returned to Welfare as "inappropriate": scored 
"yes" 

b. Initial assignment alternatives (Yes or No) 

(1) All enrollees considered "not-job-ready" go to Orientation: 
scored "no" 
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(2) Among enrollees considered "not-job-ready," some are initially 
assigned to Orientation, some to on-the-job or other training: 
scored "yes" 

3. Number of team members having contact with client prior to the decision 

a. One: scored "single" 

b. Two or more: scored "multiple" 

4. Team style of interaction in accon^^plishing the decision 

a. Decision made by sin^e individual without team conference 

b. Decision made in^team conference 

The interviews were scored independently |)y the two senior staff members. Reliabil- 
ity of scoring was estimated by tallying (for each scoring category separately) the number 
of teams with a score that the two judjges had agreed upon. Percent agreement indexes 
(Table A-6) were then computed by expressing the number of teams judges had agreed 
upon as percent of the total number (50) of teams. While site visits were carried out at 
51 team locations, interview data from one of the Office Type II locations were not 
considered complete enough for scoring, so data from this team were eliminated from the 
analyses covered in the present report. 



Table A-6 

Interview Analysis-Indexes of Scorer Agreement 



Scoring CaWgory 



Scorer Agreements 
(% of 50 Teanw) 



1. Ddcisiohs made separately or conjointly in time 

2. Decision and action alternatives used 

Enrollment 
Initial assignment 

3. Multiple vs. single team-member contact with client 
prior to decision 

Enrollment 
Initial assignment 
Employability plan 

4. Team style of interacting in accomplishing decision 

Enrollment 
Initial assignment 
Employability plan 



74 

82 
88 



84 
80 
70 

88 
88 

86 



In the analyses presented in this report, the four characteristics or attributes of team 
decision functioning were used to describe team decision process styles. This required 
developing a rationale for assigning numerical weights to the characteristics so as to 
produce a total *score that would rank teams in terms of continuxim of style of 
functioning. This rationale is presented in Chapter 2 of this report. Briefly, :;t invoked 
describing two models of team functioning seen as representing opposite ends of a 
continuum concerned with extent of decision-making communication and coordinations 
among team members. The "team-process" model at one extreme describes team mem- 
bers practicing a closely integrated style of decision making; the "specialist-process** 
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model at the other extreme describes decision making centered on the individual special- 
ist with no decision-making communication or coordination taking place among teain 
members. These reference models were used in developing premises regarding the relative 
weighting to be used within each of the four interview scoring categories. These premises 
are described in the following section, and the resulting score weighting for each category 
is presented in Table A-7. 

Weights were assigned so that the highest score was given the teams who displayed 
the greatest number of attributes most closely aligned with the "team-process" end of the 
continuum. A total Style of Decision Functioning score (DF) was obtained by summing 
the team*s scores on the four characteristics, weighted as described in Table A-7. The 
possible score range of the DF score is from 0 to 16. Analyses in the present report will 
use both the DF score and its four component scores. 

The premises used in weighting interview-scoring categories are described as follows: 

(1) Time Phasing of Decision Points: Decisions made separately or conjointly 
in time . Developing plans that are individually tailored to meet enroUee needs and labor 
market opportunities requires that team members develop close rapport with the enrollee, 
become well acquainted with the enrollee's aspirations and needs, and be able to 
recognize changes in aspirations and needs that may occur during the employabiUty 
development process. These objectives require interaction with the enrollee, over a period 
of time, prior to identification of employability plan goals used as a basis for referral to 
specific job-related training. Time-phasing involving all three decisions made at separate 
points in time provides the most opportunity for team-member interaction with the 
enrollee prior to decision making. In addition, it is of special importance that decision 
making regarding employability plan goals be separate in time from the other decision 
points to permit team-member interaction with tiie enrollee prior to this decision. The 
resulting rank-order weighting system for time-phasing of decision points is shown in 
Table A-7. 

(2) Decision and Action Alternatives Used at Enrollment and Initial Assign- 
ment for the Not-Job-Ready . For a team to individually tailor employability development 
plans to meet the enrollee *s needs and labor market opportunities, it must have the 
option oi' decision and action alternatives when making decisions regarding enrollment, 
initial assignment, and, of course, employability plan goals. Because of mandatory 
enrollment policies affecting many of the WIN referrals, it was decided to concentrate 
score weighting on initial assignment alternatives, leaving it possible to still use the score 
weight to identify the teams that did and did not have decision and action options at 
enrollment. The resulting weighting system is shown in Table A-7. 

(3) Number of Team Members Having Decision-Related Contact With the 
Client Prior to the Decision. The basic premises for this scoring were presented under 
*'Time Phasing of Decision Points." This scoring of team-member contacts reflects the 
extent to which the team used whatever opportunities their time-phasing allowed for only 
single vs. multiple team member-client contacts. The resultant weighting system, similar 
to that used with time-phasing, is presented in Table A-7. 

(4) Team Style of Interaction in Accomplishing the Decision . Close coordin- 
ation and communication among team members is enhanced through use of team 
conferences. Team conferences tied to decision making for each decision point separately 
are ascumed to ,give the greatest opportunity for closely integrated team functioning in 
decision making. In addition, special importance is given to the use of team conference in 
making decisions regarding employability plan goals. As in the weighting for time-phasing 
of decision points, additional weight is given when employability plan decisions are made 
at a separate point in time from other decisions. The specific score weighting scheme is 
shown in Table A-7. 
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Table A-7 

Score Weights Used in Scoring the Four Components of the 
Style of Decision Functioning (DF) Score 



Style of Decision Functioning 



Score Weight Bonus Weight 



1. Time-Phasing of Decision Points (DT). Enrollment, initial assignment, and 
employability plan goal decisions made separately or conjointly in time. 

a. Each accomplished at separate point in time 

b. Decisions accomplished at two points in time 

c. All accomplished at same points in time 

Plus bonus weights as follows: 

Employability plan decisions made conjointly with one or both of 
the other decisions 

Employability plan decision made at a separatr ijoint in time 

2. Alternative used at enrollment and initial assignment (Alt). 

a. Alternatives used in relation to both decisions 

b. Alternative used in relation to one of the two decisions 

c. Alternatives not used in relation to either decision 

Plus bonus weights as follows: 

Alternatives used in relation to initial assignment decision 

3. Number of team members having decision-relevant contact with client 
prior to making the decision (MC). 

a. Three decisions made at separate points in time; multiple 
contacts prior to each decision 

b. Multiple contacts made prior to two decision points 

c. Multiple contacts made prior to one decision point 

d. Multiple contacts never made prior to a decision point 

Plus bonus weights as follovi/s: 

Employability plan decisions made at separate point in time and 
preceded by multiple contacts relevant to this decision 

Employability plan decision made conjointly with one or both 
of the other two decisions but preceded by multiple team 
member contacts 

4. Use of team -conferences in decision making (TC) . 

a. Three team conferences (all three decisions made at separate points 
of time and, in each case, during team conference). 

b. Two team conferences (at least two of the three decisions made at 
separate points in time and, in each case during team conference). 

c. One team conference (regardless of the pattern of decision timing 
only one decision point involved team conference). 

d. No Mse of team conference (regardless of pattern of decision 
timing, decision making was always accomplished by one 
individual without team conference) 

Plus bonus weights as follows: 

Employability plan decisions made during separate team conference 

Employability plan decisions made in conjunction with one or both 
of the other decisionti but in team conference 



2 
1 
0 



2 
1 
0 



3 
2 
1 

0 



3 
2 
1 



2 
1 
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WORK ACTIVITIES INVENTORY (WAI) 



The Work Activities Inventory (WAI) was administered to each member of the team 
and, where applicable, to representatives selected from specialized services staff. The 
inventory comprises four separate sections: (a) Background Information; (b) Job Activities 
Inventory (JAI); (c) Major Caseload Functions; and (d) Major Caseload Decision Areas. 
The WAI required &om one to two hours to complete. A copy is contained in 
Appendix E. \ 

WAI Background Information Section 

The Background Information section of the WAI contains 20 items aimed at 
providing information regarding the respondent's present Employment Service job classifi- 
cation, his present V'lN team member position, months of experience in this position, 
months at present location, months as staff of *^he WIN program, prior job experience, 
educational background, and in-service training received relevant to his present job 
position. 

Classification of individuals into team-member job positions in the analyses reported 
in Chapter 3 was based upon individual responses to Item 7 of the Background Informa- 
tion section. Education, experience, and in-service training information were intended for 
use as classification variables in examining duties and- tasks performed by job positions 
and teams. 

The WAI Job Activities Inventory 

The Job Activities Inventory (JAI), which constitutes the major portion of the Work 
Activities Inventory, consists of 82 task statements classified into 10 major duty areas. 
The respondents were asked to first read through the fiill list of tasks and check those 
that they personally performed as a normal part of the job. They were then asked to go 
back through the tasks they had checked and to rate, on a 1 to 5 scale, the relative 
amount of time spent on each task, compared to the other tasks checked. These 
instructions were modeled after a relative time rating procedure described by Morsh and 
Ar<5lier(8). 

A basic premise of the present study was that the major frame of reference to be 
used in studying implementation of the WIN team concept was that provided by the 
program concepts outlined in the WIN Handbook. Under this approach, duties and tasks 
in the JAI were developed to represent a detailed outline of the model for WIN team 
functioning. Thus, the first step is to identify the major duties or functions the team is 
expected to perform, and the next is to identify the major tasks essential to accomplish- 
ing each major duty. Once the classification of major duties is considered acceptable, the 
criterion for inclusion or exclusion of tasks becomes the decision as to whether different 
task statements represent separate activities that are generally essential to the accomplish- 
ment of the duty area. To the extent tha' these judgments are correct, the nuftiber of 
task statements in a given duty area riiects the number of distinguishable activities 
necessary to perform the duty. 

Following this rationale, the orientation of the JAI is toward the duties and tasks 
the team is expected to perform rather than toward development of detailed descriptions 
for each presently identified job position. Thus, in looking at the final data, two. 
questions arise: (a) Which of these duties and tasks, considered important to the WIN 
team concept, are performed by one or more members of the team? (b) Of the duties 
and tasks performed by the team, what is the contribution of each of the current five job 
positions? 
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Duty areas and task statements for the JAI were developed primarily from a detailed 
screening of the WIN Handbook. Descriptions were writtcin of each separate activity that 
was expected to be performed at the team staff level. These statements were then 
reviewed by the research staff and grouped into tentative duty area clusters. Through the 
cooperation of the California State WIN sponsor, permission was obtained^to discjjLss and 
review these statements and their tentative duty cluster identifications with staffs of two 
WIN offices-a five-team office in a large SMSA and a single-team office in a small SMSA. 
As a result of these reviews, revisions were made in duty area identifications and task 
statements. 

A tryout form that also included the relative tune rating instructions was then 
constructed. Again, with the cooperation of the California WIN sponsor, this inventory 
and tentative forms of the other data collection techniques were administered at two 
office locations. One was the same five-team site, but with a different staff from the one 
that assisted«rin the initial review; the second location was a one-team site in a rural 
community. Interview discussions were held with team members and supervisors following 
both of these administrations. Revisions suggested by these reviews were primarily a 
matter of clarifying wording rather than adding to the task statements. The JAI was 
printed in its final form after the revisions were made. 

Each individual's JAI was scored by adding the numerical values of the relative time 
ratings (1 to 5) he awarded to tasks performed. The relative time rating for each task was 
then expressed as its percentage of the total ratings for all tasks performed. The 
percentage scores for each task perforaed are referred to as the individual's "percent of 
total time" scores for the given task. 

Because an individual's percent of total time scores add to 100%, such scores for 
duty areas can be obtained by adding the percent of total time scores for the individual 
tasks performed by that person within that area. , 

Estimates of the relative amount of time expended by the team as a whole in a 
pven task or duty area were o'otained by summing the respective task or duty area scores 
for all members of the team and dividing this sum by the total number of team members. 
Similarly, by grouping individuals by job position, estimates were made of the relative 
amount of total time expended by that job position in performing the particular task or 
duty area. 

The WAI Major Caseload Functions Questionnaire 

The third section of the WAI was a questionnaire designed to obtain data on the 
clarity of role communication among the memliers of the teams. It consisted of a list of 
13 major functions that teams would be expected to accomplish in the course of 
providing employability development services to their enroUees. Each team member was 
asked to indicate the nature of his own and each of the other team members' involve- 
ment in accomplishing each of the caseload functions. For each individual on the team 
(including self) the respondent marked one of three responses: "Yes" to indicate the 
respondent perceived the person being rated as being directly involved in accomplishing 
the given function; "No" to indicate the respondent did not perceive the person as being 
directly involved; and to indicate the respondent was imcertain as to whether the 
person was directly involved. In order to make these ratings, the respondent was provided 
with a team roster that also identified the column number to use in recording ratings for 
a given team member. 

Three scores were obtained for each individual on each of the 13 items: the percent 
of a given respondent's fellow team members who agreed with the particular respondent's 
self-report response; the percent of fellow team members who disagreed; and the percent 
who expressed uncertainty regarding the given respondent's involvement in the particular 
function. 
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The WAI Major Caseload Decision Questionnaire 

This questionnaire constituted the fourth, and final section of the WAI. It. was 
intended to obtain data regarding the team's perception of the relative importance of 
each of the team members and the client in making decisions regarding the client's goals. - 
and the services to be provided. Each team member was asked to use a five-point rating 
scale to rate the importance of the role the client usually plays, that he or she plays 
(self-rating), and that each of the other team members plays in determining the decisions 
made in each of nine decision areas. The five-point scale ranged from Plays no part in 
decisions made in this area" to "5-Makes decisions in this area by himself." As in the 
case of the Major Caseload Functions questionnaire, a team roster identified each of the 
response columns in the questionnaire with the name of a team member. 

This questionnaire yielded two scores for each team member in each of the nine 
decision areas. The two scores were the individual's self-rating on each decision area, and 
the average rating attributed to the individual by the other team members on each of the 
nine areas. Client importance in decision making was scored by computing the average 
rating ffven the client by all team members in each of the nine areas. 
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Appendix C 

INTERVIEWER OUTLINE AND DATA FORMS 
FOR THE WIN SUPERVISOR INTERVIEW 

INTERVIEWER OUTLINE: Manager Interview 

L WIN Office Staffing and Organization, 

1. How many WIN staff members are there in your office? 

2. How many WIN Teams? 

3. How are these teams staffed? 

(NOTES: *For one-team offices, simply verify primary team listing on 
your master roster, 

*For multi-team offices use Team Organization Sheet to 
record team member, job positions and number in each.) 

\a) Where, within an office, differences in team staffing exist, 
determine whether this is by design and if so, why? 

(b) Do members of this team (each team) work together on an 
assigned caseload? If not, explain variations. 

4. Are there other WIN staff in this office vrtio are not identifi^ed as 
members of a particular Team? 

(a) If Yes, who are they by job position and what is the nature of the 
other major functions they perfoim? 

(NOTE: Use the "non-team personnel" sheet to record job 
position or section title of personnel; number of 
personnel in each; and, nature of duties or functions 
performed.) 

(b) If I add the total number of Team personnel to the total number 
of '^non-team personnel" will it add up to the total number of 
WIN staff in the office? If not, why not? 

11. Caseload Assignment Procedure. 

1. To whom is responsibility for providing program services for individual 
clients assigned? - to particular staff members? - to a team? 

2. In multi-team offices, what factors determine which team a particular 
enroUee is assigned to? 

3. What is the caseload limit for each Team (or Staff member) to whom 
this responsibility is assigned? 

4. At what point after receipt of referral is responsibility for provision of 
services assigned? 
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III. Program Statistics 

1, Does this office have or manitain any tabulations regarding stages in 
the program when failures in participation are most likely to occur? 
Any impressions? 

2, Does this office have or maintain any tabulations regarding the types of 
employability-plan goals of its enroUees? 

3, Does this office have or maintain any tabulations regarding the specific 
education, work and training components used by its enroliees? 

4, Does this office have or maintain any tabulations regarding specific types 
of job placements accomplished? 

5, Does this office maintain any of the above types of figures on the basis 
^ of teams? 

IV. Staff Hiring Standards 

1. Are the minimum hiring standards for all of the WIN staff positions 
established centrally by the State? 

2. How do you proceed if you have a vacancy you wish to fill in each of 
the following WIN job positions? 

(a) Manpower or Job development specialist 

(b) Work and Training Specialist 

(c) Counselor 

(d) Coach 

(e) Clerk/stenographer 

3. If hiring is centrally controlled, who is the person or agency we should 
contact to obtain a complete description of the hiring standards required 
for WIN staff positions in your state? 

V. Staff Inservice Training 

1. Have your WIN staff personnel received inservice training oriented 
specifically towards their WIN staff or Team functions? 

(a) If so, who conducted it (your own office; regional WIN office; 
State WIN office)? 

(b) What continuing inservice training provisions are there for your 
staff? (Who is to receive it?; at what points in time?; for what 
purpose? Who lays down the guidelines?; Who conducts it?) 

(c) If inservice training is centrally controlled, who is the person or 
agency we should contact to obtain a complete description of the 
inservice training program? 
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WIN Office Location 



Date 



TEAM ORGANIZATION SHEET 



Data Recording Sheet: Number of incumbejnts in each job position 
for each WIN Team physically located in this office. 



Job Poiition 



Team Identification: Team # 



8 9 10 11 12 13 14 



TEAM TOTAL 
GRAND TOTAL 
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[N Office Location Date, 

NON-TEAM PERSONNEL SHEET 
ita Recording Sheet: Number of non-team WIN staff, their job position, and duties 

Job Position # Staff Mijor Caseload Functione Perfomied 







1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 K 15 




Other 






1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Other 






1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Other 






1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Other 






1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Other 






1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Other 






1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Other 






1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Other 






1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Other 



NON-TEAM STAFF TOTAL 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



WIN OFFICE LOCATION Date 

WIN Project No. ; No. Teams in Office 

For use of ONE-TEAM and MULTI-TEAM OFFICES 
L REFERRALS 

1. As of this date, what is the total number of referrals that have been made 
to this WljN Office since the beginning of the project? 

referrals Dates: ' From to . 

Mo. Day Yr. Mo. Day Yr. 

2. Using the same time period, how many of these referrals 

a) have been actually enrolled in WIN? 

b) are still waiting to be enrolled in WIN (deferred referrals)? 

c) have been considered ineligible to enroll in WIN for 

whatever reason? 

11. ENROLLED 

1. As of this date, how many enroUees are currently enrolled in the WIN 
program? (Be sure that this number includes those enrollees currently 
in a suspense status.) 

active enrollees 

HI. TERMINATIONS 

1. As of this date, how many terminations does this office have? 

(Use the same time period used in referrals; if you are unable to get 
figures for that particular time period, be sure to record the reasons why 
and the time period used for terminations.) 

terminations Dates: From to 

Mo. Day Yr. Mo. Day Yr. 

FOR MULTI-TEAM OFFICE USE ONLY 

IV. Of the total number of referrals made to this WIN Office since the start of 
this project, how many referrals has the Team you are dealing with actually 
enrolled in WIN as of this date? (Put down date the team began enrolling 
referrees as a team .) 

enrolled by this team since 



Mo. Day Yr. 



V. As of this date, how many enrollees does the team you are dealing with 
have currently enrolled? (Be sure that this number includes those 
enrollees currently in a suspense status.) 

active enrollees 

VI. As of this date, how many terminations does the team you are dealing 
with have? (Put down date the team began terminating as a team .) 

terminated by this team since 

Mo. D^y Yr. 
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INTERVIEWER OUTLINE FOR THE TEAM LEADER 
OR SENIOR TEAM MEMBER INTERVIEW 

INTERVIEWER OUTLINE: Team Leader or Experienced Team Member Interview 

We are interested in getting a fuller description o£ the way in which your team 
functions in providing services to the client during the various stages of the program, 
starting from time of a client's referral and going throu^ to the time he completes his 
employability plan. 

Part I. Period extending from time of referral by Welfare, through enrollment, to tiie 
time the enrollee starts his initial assignment. 

FIRST CONTACT 

With .whom does the client normally have his first face-to-face contact in 
this office? 

What is the objective or function performed during this contact? 
Is this the first contact for all clients? 

a. If not, what are the alternatives? 

b. What is the basis for deciding on one alternative versus another? 
What decisions are made on the basis of this contact? 

Who makes these decisions and how? 

b. What actions may be taken on the basis of this contact? 

Do the results of this contact determine selection of the client's next 
contact? 

a. If so, what are the alternative "next contac:s'*? 

b. What is the basis for selecting one ;iltemaUve versus another? 

SECOND CONTACT . THIRD CONTACT , ETC. 

Note: Repeat the above cyde of questions as appropriate to trace in a 

sequential fashion, the contacts between the enrollee and the WIN Staff 
up until the time the enrollee starts his initial assignment (usually WIN 
Chrientation). For each contact detiermine: 

1. Job position identity of WIN Staff making the contact; 

2. Piirpose of the contact; 

3. Contact routine for all clients; or, nature and type of contact 
dependent upon clients individual, circumstances or characteristics? 
(describe) 

4. Decisions made on basis of this contact - who makes them - how - 
these decisions lead to what courses of action? 

5. Is next contact always the same regardless of results of this contact? 
If not, describe alternatives and basis for selection. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
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tet n. Period extending from Enrollee's start in Orientation to his start in his 
first education, work or job skill training component. 

1. What type of contact, if any, does your team have with the enrollee while he is 
assigned to the Orientation component? 

a« Whidi team member or members are normally involved in contacts with 
enrollees during the Orientation period? 

b. Are these contacts initiated by the team members or by the enrollee? 

c. What is the objective or function performed by these contacts? 

d. Are contacts of the above types normally carried out with all enrollees 
during this period or only in special cases? 

2« What types of decisions are made during this period regarriing the enrollee's 
future assignment plans? 

a. Who makes these decisions and how? 

b. How is the enrollee informed of his f ut\ire assignment plans? 

*Brt III. Period extending from Enrollee's start in first Education, Training or Work 
Experience component to his eventual job placement. 

1. What type of contact does your Team have with the enrollee while he is 
assigned to education, training or work experience components?; 
While he is in holding status between components? 

a. Which team member or members are normally involved in contacts with 
the enrollee during his assignment to education, work or training 
components?; vihile he is in holding status between components? 

b. Are these contacts initiated by tu ra members or by the enrollee? 

c. What is the objective or function performed by these contacts? 

d. Are contacts of the above types normally carried out with all enrollees 
during this period or only ^en particular problems arise? 

2. What types of decisions are made during this period regarding the enrollees 
program participation, employment preparation and job placement? 

a. Who makes these decisions and how? 

b. How is the enrollee informed of these plans or decisions? 
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Appendix E 
WORK ACTIVITIES INVENTORY 



Human Resources Research Organization 
(HumRRO. Division No. 3) 
Monterey, California 93940 



Work Activities Inventory 



December 1970 Booklet No. 
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OMtitkitini^ra iD#: 



What is tpe iit}^ levd used by ih^ S^at^ to AwaAh^ the job 
daaniicafiQii lii M^i^ V^vi are ciir^% employed? 



iobCltMifi^ti^ ^ Tiiif 

3. How lon^ V<^tlted with VjN program? months 

4. How lon^hav^y^u worked as a WI^)^^t^t member 

at your o/fic^ location? months 

B. Doyou^UDervJ^eothe^WlNstafff Vj^lS NO 



6. If you dc; auPe/vi^ other WIN sU^fU fh^V the titles which best 
describe ih|5 i^^t^on* 

^- h^t sMperviae othA' i^^IfJ ^iaff 



b. I'es^V! coordinator ^':>r-N.-.--->-^WIN Teams 

tj- U^et a WIN Te^/n 

d. t/m^t a specialize ^rvices section 



7. Which of the t^U<^Win% job Utles i^eivi^ifies youf iment WIN 
poaitionf (C^^k ^niy one; if noi\^ ^^Piy» ^ntet youir pte^nt job 
title in tpe ^f^N^n sp^ce providet)). 

Cy^c^ — ./-v^ ^' Caaeload Mwtager 

^ b cyu^aeio^ -./-sA^ Work TVainiiit Specialist 

. 4<^b p^veloper -^...^v^ ^' Clerk-Sten<o^pher 

If- O^h^t (es^pl^n). 
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8. In terms of the way the WIN staff in your office is organized, are 
70U considered (check one): 



a. a member of a WIN Team 

b. a member of a WIN Team and also a member of a 

specialized WIN services group 

. c. NOT a member of a WIN Team but one who provides 

specialized services to assist the WIN Team or Teams 

9. If you are identified as a member of a WIN Team, how long have you 
performed in your current team position? 

a. months in current Tfeam job position 

b. not a member of WIN Team 

10. Have you previously filled other WIN Team job positions? If so 
what were these positions and how many months did you serve 

in each? (Cite most recent one first, next most recent second, etc.) 

a. Have not held prior WIN Team job positions 

b. Have held prior WIN Team job positions as: 

Prior Team job position No. of months 

Prior Team job position No. of months 

11. Who was your employer just prior to the time you joined the \^\N 
program staff? 

Name of Company or Agency 

12. How long were you employed by this company or agency? 
years, months. 

13. What was your last position with this company or agency? 

Job position or description 
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14. Have you had any job experience, prior to working with WIN, that 
you consider of direct assistance in helping you to perform your 
duties in your current staff position? 



a. No, none of direct assistance 

b. Yea, as a ^ 

Job petition 

Major Duties: 



Employer: 

Describe your educational background by checking the items below which 
apply to you. Fill in additional information requested as appropriate to 
your background. 

15. High School 

a. Did not complete high school 

b. Completed high school or equivalent 

16. College 

a. Did not attend college 

b. Attended a junior college 

c. Attended a 4 -year college 

d. Graduated from a 4-year college 

e. If you attended college, what was your area of study? 



17. Graduate School 



. a. Attended but did not complete advanced degree 
requirements 

. b. Completed advanced degree requirements. Received a 



in 



Type of d«gr«e Subject area 



Go on to Next Page 
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18. Since joining this WIN staff, htivn you received training which you 
consider directly relevant to your current WIN job duties? 



&. No» ikone diiectly relevant 
b. Yes (please describe below): 
Nature/purpose of training _ 



Agency conducting training. 
Date received training _ 



Month Year 

19. Since joining the WIN staff have you received any other type of 
training rel&ted to the WIN program? 

a. No, have not received any other training 

b. Yes (please describe below): 

Nature/purpose of training 



Agency conducting training. 
Date received training . 



Month Year 

20. What training have you had prior to joining the WIN staff that 
you feel was of assistance in preparing you for job positions 
on the WIN staff? 

a. No training of assistance 

b. Yes (please describe below): 

Nature /pur pose of training 



Related WIN position. 



Agency conducting training . 
Date received training. 



Month 
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JOB ACTIVITIES INVENTORY 



This inventory contains lists of tasks considered necessary to the accomplishment of 
major duties performed by V/IN Teams. Each major duty is ixinted in capital letters and 
followed by the tasks (the numbered items) thought to be important to the accomplishment 
of that major duty. 

You are asked to respond to two questions regarding the tasks listed under these 
major duties. 

FIRST QUESTION: Which of the tasks listed unde** ^ach major duty do you personally 
perform? 

Answer this question first. Reed through al! of the Items in this inventory and indicate 
each of the tasks you personally perform as a normal or usual part of your job. To indicate 
each of the tasks you perform, place a check mark after the task in the column headed 
✓ if you do". 

Go through the entire inventory answering this question before going on to the second 
question described below. 

SECOND QUESTION: How is your time distributed over the different tasks you perform? 

Start at the beginning of the inventory again and consider only those tasks ii^ich 
you have checked. Rate "Time Spent** by using the five-point rating scale to answer the 
following question for each task you perform: 

How much Ume do you spend on the task you are raUng compared to the 
amount of Ume you spend on each of the other tasks you perform? 

1' much less Ume 
2'SlighUy less Ume 

3- same amount as most others 

4- slightly greater amount 

5- much greater amount 

For example, if you feel you spend about the same amount of time on a particular 
task you are rating as you spend on most of the other tasks you perform, you would 
circle the number "3** next to that task in the column headed "Time Spent**. 
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UftwS btlow ar« • duty and th« tasks which it tndudet. Pteaie cheiefc 
•II tMks which you ptrfonn. Whtn you have finished this, 90 back 
and rata asch task chackad for amount of time you spend on it com- 
pared to tha time spent on each of the other tasks you perform. 



V 



if 

you 
do 



Tirm Spent 

1 --much lft» time 
S-ftlightly ten lime 

3- aafne sfnoum as on 
fDott othen 

4— slightly greeter ^^n^nt 
S^much greeter amount 



RECEHVES AND PROCESSES WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
REFERRAL FORMS. 

1. Reviews refend fonna to identi^'' api^cant*8 enrollment 
priority and to determine need for additional information 
prior to adieduling. 

2. Contacta Welfare if additional information ia needed 
regarding a referral. 

8. Evaluates, on bads of referral information whether or not 
aps^cant can be considered appropriate for scheduling for 
enroUment at that time. 

4. Notifies Welfare of referrals considered inappropriate for 
emK^lment under cheir existing circumstances. 

5. Schedules referrals for enroUment interview and 
notifies api^cant and Welfare Department. 

6. Notifies Welfkre when an applicant does not appear for 
an enrollment interview. 

7. Maintains records on referrals received. 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



ACCOMPLISHES ENROLLMENT AND INITIAL ASSESS- 
MENT OF APPLICANT. 



6. 


Conducts enrt^ment interview with applicant. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9. 


Decides on the appropriateness of enroUment on the 
basis of the additional information obtained during the 
enrollment interview. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


10. 


CompleViS dnroUment of applicants considered 
appropriate for enrollment. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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ERIC 



Usttd Mow art a duty and th« twks which it indudes. P1ca« check 
all talks which you perform. Whan you have f intihed this, go back 
and rata each task checked for amount of time you spend on it com- 
pared to the time spent on each of the other tasks you perform. 


/ 

V 

If 

you 
do 


Time Spent 

l^much iMt timt 
2'Sliohtly leMtime 
3-wmt amount M on 

most othtft 
4^ilightly gratttr •mount 
S-much grMttr amount 


ACCOMPLISHES ENROLLMENT AND INITIAL ASSESS- 
MENT CF APPLICANT (Continued). 




11 . Discuues with applicant who refuses enrollment his reasons 
for refusing and explains possible consequences of refusal. 

12. Schedules applicant who continues to refuse em'ollment for 
« Determination decision. 

13. Refers applicants interviewed and considered not appro- 
priate candidates for enrollment back to Welfare 
Department. 

14. Identifies new enrollee as job ready. 

15. Identifies new enrollee as requiring education, training, 
and/or special employability orieniuiition services. 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1*2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 



ACCOMPLISHES INITIAL ASSIGNMENT OF ENROLLEE. 



16. 


Develops initial assignment plans for a new enrollee. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


17. 


Kofers new enrollees considered emjployable to job place- 
ment service. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


IS. 


Arranges for new enrollees to be enrolled in WIN 
Orientation. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


19. 


Refers new enrollees for further, more extensive, 
voi'ational assessment. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


20. 


Refers new enrollees possessing employable skills but 
exhibiting special employability problems to special 
employment preparation sessions. 




' 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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tHtad b«b^ art a duty and th« tasks which it includes. PteaM chack 
all XKikt ^Ich you part orcn. When you have finished this, go back 
fnd rit0 •ach task checked for amount of tinie you spend on it com- 
pared to the time spent on each of the other tasks you perform. 


/ 

V 

if 

you 
do 


Tirm Spent 

t-mMch Imtimt 

2- tlK|Htlv tinw 

3- iBmo imount m on 
moil othtrt 

4'ttighilv grMttr imoum 
5~much oratttr amount 


ASSISTS ENROLLEE IN DEVELOPING VOCATIONAL 
GOALS AND PLANS FOR ATTAINING THESE GOALS. 




21* FlAns or Ussiata in planning and conducting WIN 
Orientation aessions. 

22. Conducta aesaiona with enroUees to assist them in identi- 
fying and coping with attitudes and habits which are 

.lik^y to interfere with attainment of emi^oyment goals. 

23. Determines whidi assessment procedure or techniques 
will be appropriate for use ^th a particular enroUee. 

24. Arranges for administration of the selected assessment 
tesU or procedures. 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 


25. Administers standard tests and other assessment 
procedures to enrollees. 

' 26. Interprets the results of standard tests and other assess- 
tnent procedures in terms of their implications for the 
future plans of the individual enroUee. 

27. Heviews work history, educational achievement^ and job 
related aptitudes with individual enrollee in relation to 
possible training and vocational goals. 

28. Identifies employability goals appropriate to the 
enroUee. 

29. Determines the specific educational^ work» and/or 
training components to which the enrollee will be 
resigned. 

30. Makes arrangements for the enrollee to obtain the 
education, training, work experience, or job place- 

. ment services appropriate to his employability plan. 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 
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Listtd telow H9 a duty and the tasks which it includes. Pteasa check 
all taikt which vou perform. When you have finished this, go back 
and rata each talis checked for amount of time you spend on it*com- 
pared to the time spent on each of the other tasks you perform. 



V 



if 

you 
do 



Time Spent 

1- much ItM time 

2- -«lightlv tt9i time 

3- Mme amount m on 
most others 

4- tlightly greater amount 

5- much greater amount 



ASSISTS ENROLLEE IN OBTAINING NEEDED SERVICES 
AND SUPERVISES HIS PROGRESS DURING ENROLLMENT. 

81. Cooxdiniites with Welfare representative to assist 
cnrollee in obtaining aid and services required to 
enaUe him to continue to participate in the program. 

82. Contacts individual enroUees to determine whether 
or not they are receiving aid and services for which 
atnngements were made. 

33. Monitors enrojlee's attendance and progress in achieve- 
ment during enrollment in education, training, or 
work experience components. 

.84. Contacts individual enrollees who have missed appoint- 
ments or failed to attend education, training, or work 
experience sessions, to determine reason for non- 
attendance. 

35. Discusses with enrollee'his refusal to accept assign- 
ment or his failure to participate in component and 
explains possible consequences of continued refusal 
to participate. 

36. Discusses with enroUee his failure or refusal to 
accept referral to employment or to accept employ- 
ment offered and explains possible consequences of 
continued failure or refusal. 

37. Sdiedules enrollees who fail to participate or fail to 
accept employment referrals or employment offers 
for Deterrnination decision. 

38. Determines through periodic reassessment of indi- 
vidual enrollees' status and progress, whether or not 
there is need for revision of the individual's 
employability plan. 

39. Modifies or reorients enroUee's employability plan 
and the services provided on the basis of decisions 
made during reassessment of his progress. 



40. Provides regular foHow-up services for enrollees who 
have obtained job positions. 





1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 
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Listtd below are a duty and the tasks which it includes. Please check 
all tasks which you perform. When you hai/e finished this, go back 
arKi rate each task checked for amount of time you spend on it com- 
pared to the time spent on each of the other tasks you perform. 


if 

you 
do 


Timt Spvnt 

1- much IM time 

2- tltghtly lew time 

3- >^mt emoum m on 

molt othtri 

4- slightly greeter amount 

5- much grmw amount 


ASSISTS ENROLLEE IN OBTAINING NEEDED SERVICES 
AND SUPERVISES HIS PROGRESS DURING ENROLLMENT 

(Continued). 




41 ! Ptbvides intensive follow-up services for enroUees who have 
obtained job positions. 

42. Identifies and refers for termination enrollees ^o have 
proven unable to progress sufficiently to make further 
utilization of WIN services practicil. 

43. Identifies and refers for termination enrollees who are 
satisfactorily employed and are no longer in need of 
WIN program services. 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 6 




1 2 3 4 5 



CONDUCTS DETERMINATIONS IN CASE OF APPLICANT/ 
ENROLLED REFERRED FOR DETERMINATION 
DECISION. 

44. Determines whether enrollee's refusal of employment 
was with or without good cause. 

45. Determines whether enrollee's refusal of referral to 
employment was with or without good cause. 

46. Determines whether applicant's refusal to enroll was 
with or without good cause. 

47. Determines whether enrollee's refusal of assignment in 
WIN was with or without good cause, 

48. Determines whether enrollee's de facto refusal to 
participate is with or without good cause. 

49. Notifies enrollee of the Determination decision, the 
effect it will have on his Welfare grant, and his 
future status in the WIN program. 

BO. Notifies Welfare Department of the Determination 
decision. 
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Lilted below are a duty and the tasks which it inctudei. Please check 
all tnki which you perform. When you have finished this, go back 
end rate each task checked for amount of time you spend on it com- 
pared to the time spent on each of the other tasks you perform. 


if 
you 
do 


Tirrw Spent 

1~much lets time 
2-iliflhtly Im time 
S-MfTM •mount M on 
rwtt others 

4- ili9htly gratter amount 

5- much grMttr tmcunt 


CONDUCTS DETERMINATIONS IN CASE OF APPLICANT/ 
ENROLLEE REFERRED FOR DETERMINATION DECISION 

(Continued). 




51. Notifies enroUee whose refusal is considered not valid of 
his right to appeal and the procedures for appeal. 

52. Represents the Department of Employment at WIN 
Appeal -Hearings.. 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 


PROVIDES Education and work and training 

COMPONENT RESOURCES TO SERVICE THE JOB- 
PREPARATION NEEDS OF WIN ENROLLEES. 




53. Analyzes present and projected labor market requirements 
in li^t of anticipated job qualification characteristics of 
WIN enrollees, and extent and kinds of vocational prepa- 
ration feasible within the framework of the WIN program. 

54. Reviews on a continr^ng basis* the vocational plans and 
aspirations of enrollees in the program. 

55. Determines the occupational areas in the local labor m^ket 
likely to serve as the goals of enrollees* employability plans. 

56. Identifies qualified agencies within the local area compe- 
tent to provide education or work training component 
services consistent with the WIN program's objectives. 

57. Develops agreements with qualified agencies to provide 
education or work training programs. 

58. Monitors operation of education and work and training 
components to assure that they continue to meet WIN 
enrollee needs and WIN program standards. 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 


DEVELOPS AMD/OR LOCATES JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WIN ENROLLEES. 




59. Studies employment practices and problems of local public 
and private employers to identify areas which mi^t permit 
development of increased employment opportunities for 
WIN enrollees. 

60. Interests and assists employers in identifying and modify- 
ing irrelevant or unreal is tically stringent employment 
standards. • 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 
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Ltttsd btlow art • duty and the tasks which it tndudm. Pleasa check 
•11 taikt whkh you perform. When you have finished this, go back 
and rate each task checked for amount of time you sperid on it com- 
pared to the time spent on each of the other tasks you perform. 


if 

do 


Time Sptnj, 

Itn time 

2- ili9htlv lati time 

3- ^mt imount m on 

moft othtrt 
4^tghtly gretttr emount 
t>-mMcti greater emount 


DEVELOPS AND/OR LOCATES JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WIN ENROLLEES (Continued). 




61> Interests and assists employers in restructuring jobs and 
career advancement opportunities. 

62. Works with or through job development personnel of 
other agencies to achieve increased employment oppor- 
tunities for WIN enrollees. 

63. Initiates and maintains contacts with local employers 
in an effort to locate and identify appropriate jobs for 
specific WIN enrollees. 

64. Works through the local State Employment Office to 
locate job opportunities for WIN enrollees nearing 
completion of their employment preparation or 
training. 

65. Advises the team regarding the adequacy of training 
services provided and their relevance to employers' 
hiring standards and the skills required on the job. 

66. Advises the team regarding the appropriateness of 
individual enrollees' employability plans in relation to 
job opportunities and hiring standards. 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5, 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 ~ 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 



PERFORMS INTERNAL TEAM MANAGEMENT FUNC- 
TIONS NECESSARY TO COORDINATE AND SUPPORT 
TEAM MEMBER EFFORTS WITH THE INDIVIDUAL 
ENROLLEES. 



67. 


Plans and/or supervises the maintenance of an 
individual case folder record system. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


68. 


Plans and/or supervises the maintenance of a sys- 
tem to provide Team members with information 
concerning the cunent enrollment status of each 
enrollee. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


69. 


Calls or arranges scheduling of Team conferences to 
accomplish emj^oyability planning for individual 
enrollees. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


70. 


Assigns or distributes enroUee caseload responsi* 
bilities to individual Team members. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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UttBd baSoW art • duty and th« tasks which it indudts. Plaase check 
all tMki which you parform. When you have finished this, go back 
and rat» aach task checked for amount of time you spend on it com- 
pared to the time ipent on each of the other tasks you perform. 


/ 

V 

if 

you 
do 


Time Spent 

l^much lets time 
2-tlightlv leu time 
3~>ieme amount ai on 

most others 
4^tlghtlv greater amount 
5— much greater amount 


PERFORMS INTERNAL TEAM MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 
NECESSARY TO COORDINATE AND SUPPORT TEAM 
MEMBER EFFORTS WITH THE INDIVIDUAL 
ENROLLEES iContim^). 




71. Flans inaervice training and workshops for WIN 
TBBxn membeiB. 

72. Conducts insexvice training and workshops for WIN 
Team memben. 

73. Attends insexvice training and workshops for WIN Team 
memben. 

74. Reads and reviews WIN directives to keep abreast of 
{vogram guidance relevant to Team members' duties and 
functions. 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 




1 2 3 4 5 



PERFORMS CLERICAL DUTIES REQUIRED FOR INITI- 
ATION AND MAINTENANCE OF RECORDS AND 
PREPARATION OF REPORTS. 



75. Initiateo individual case folder for each new enrollee. 

76. Records progress notes and other relevant information 
in the individual's enrollee 's record folder. 

77. Prepares letter or forms required to authorize the 
individuals enrollment in WIN components. 

78. Prepares letters or forms required upon termination of 
an individual's enrollment in the program. 

79. Maintains records showing current enrollment status of 
each enrollee. 

80. Prepares letters or forms required to notify appropriate 
agencies of changes in the individual's enrollment status. 
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Listed below are a duty and the tasks which it includes. Pleisa check 
alt tasks which you perform. When you have finished this, back 
ard rate each task checked for amount of time you spend on it com- 
pared to the tim« spent on each of the other tasks you perform. 



if 
you 
do 



Time Sptnt 

1 - much lets timt 

2- tlightlv let! time 

3- ume amount at on 
mott others 

liQhtly greater amount 
G— much greattfr amount 



PERFORMS CLERICAL DUTIES REQUIRED FOR 
INITIATION AND MAINTENANCE Or RECORDS AND 
PREPARATION OF REPORTS 'Continued). 

81. Prepares letten or forms required for enroUee to be 
authorized to receive WIN incentive payments. 

82. F/epares monthly program activity or other periodic 
- ' > iiinistrative reports. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



NOTE: 

Please be sure you have completed the "Time Spent" ratings for 
each task you perform before turning this page and starting 
the next series of questions. 
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